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Lesson Units on Nutrition 
for Young Children 


By Mary Swartz Rose and BERTLYN BosSLEY 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 


FEEDING OUR TEETH 


A unit for the third and fourth grades. It is planned to 
fit into the health program of the school, requires no special 
equipment, and has been tested by use with children in 
schools of different types. Topics include: What Our 
Teeth Do for Us. The Kinds of Teeth We Have. Foods 
Our Teeth Need. A Visit to the Dentist. 


with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 


ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 


insure a high-grade pair of scissors 


that will hold a lasting cutting edge 


and give complete satisfaction. 


Price 30 cents, prepaid 


OUR CEREALS 


A unit for fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, which can be 
conducted in the regular classroom. Aims to arouse chil- 
dren's interest in grains, to help them distinguish the 
different ones, and to teach sources and methods of prep- 
aration. From this study of cereals, children will learn 
that there is a definite relationship between food and 
health, that intelligent choice yields a valuable return, 
and that food of the highest nutritive value is not always 
the most expensive. 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete 'ines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors Price 35 cents, prepaid 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


Eight books— 
Grades I to VIIl 


Simplified— 
Effective 
Art Teaching 


is presented in 
this New, 
Progressive 
Series of 


Art Books— 
CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


original Jessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid to the 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter Work, 


vrade teacher in presenting creative art problems to her pupils. 
all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stenciling, Land- 


scape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. All projects _ Inscope, clarity and teaching results this series will prove 
are practicable with the ordinary, simple equipment, crayons, its superiority by comparison with any similar books published. 


paints, and papers, common to every school. Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State Grade) 
a Teacher's Manual explains in detail every step of the work 50c postpaid. Twelve books and one Teacher's Manual 
for each problem. (State Grade) $3.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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TEACHERS, everywhere, are saying, “I simply must 
have my own copy of THE INSTRU 'CTOR ... it’s the 
best classroom tool I know!” Why do they feel that way? 
Because THE INSTRUCTOR enlivens their teaching of 
the social studies, science, visual education, music, “the 
language arts, arithmetic, handcraft, citizenship, and 
health. .. . Because its handsome, large-size pages of 
pictures and text enrich the course of study for their 
pupils. . . . Because its modern methods, based on sound 
educational philosophy, point the way toward professional 
advancement. YOU, too, can have this famous classroom 
magazine on YOUR desk ... ready to use when YOU 
want it... your OWN copy to clip and to file! Send 
your order TODAY. —_> P.S. You can save a dollar by 


ordering a two-year subscription . . . see coupon at right. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


TH rE INSTRUCTC OR 


Schoolroom Activities for Elementory Teachers 


NSTRUCTOR 


MM THE ACTIVITIES MAGAZINE FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


THE INSTRUCTOR 

F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville; N.Y. 

Please enter my subscription ([] new or [J renewal) to 
THE INSTRUCTOR to begin with the Mee 3 
issue. [] 1 Year at $2.50. [] 2 Years at $4.00. 
(J I am enclosing payment in full. 

[] I will remit on or before May 5, 1941. 


[] I am enclosing a check postdated May’ 5, 1941, not 
to be cashed until then. 


Name 
Street or R.D. 
P.O. 
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HEKTOGRAPH 
WORK BOOKS 


im SCIENCE 


PRIMARS GRADES 


by 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Printed in 
WECTOGRAPH INE 


BRADLEY COMPANY 


Year Round Lessons 


in Science 
By ALICE HANTHORN 


Forty Lessons of proven value from 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, printed in 
duplicating ink— 

Four for each month of the school year 


The subjects include Citizenship, Safety, 
Signs of the Month, Holidays, Reading Les- 
sons and ‘“‘Something-to-Do"’ suggestions. 
Each. illustrated, and the text-—printed in 
large type—-is within the vocabulary of chil- 
dren of ist to 4th Grades. . . . This book 
provides just the type of Science studies 
teachers require, and eliminates the task of 
hand-copying, saving hours of time. 


Size 8x 11. Price, $1.00 


Year Round Plays 


for Primary Grades 
By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Delightful dramatizations for children of 
Primary Grades. Its plays are simplified in 
regard to properties, stage directions and 
subject matter, so that a teacher may pro- 
duce them effectively with a minimum 
amount of preparation. They are printed 
in large type, in duplicating ink, elimi- 
nating the hours of hand copying or typing 
necessary with the ordinary play script. The 
subjects include Holidays, Safety, Nature, 
Citizenship and Fantasy. The pages are 
scored, to tear out easily, and the hekto- 
graphed scripts may be retained for repeated 
use. 


Size x 10!4. Price, $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July and 
August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edito- 
rial) and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter April 4, 1933, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, 
Mass., under the Act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1941, BY MIL- 
TON BRADLEY COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Al) contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
eelf-addressed envelope if their return 
is desired. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


WASH DAY—TODAY 
(Reading Lesson) 
Today is wash day. 


Mother fills the electric washer with hot 
water. 


She puts in soap flakes. 

Then she starts the washer. 

Soon the water is white and foamy. 
In go the dirty clothes. 

Round and round they turn. 

Soon they are ready to be wrung. 


Mother puts the clothes through the elec- 
tric wringer. 


Next they go into tubs to be rinsed. 
They must be wrung again. 
Now they are ready for the line. 


\ 


tt 


Electric Equipment SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Make a chart of pictures of electric equipment—washing machine, wringer, vacuum cleaner. 
toaster, iron, electric refrigerator, ironer. Discuss in a simple way how these help the modern 
home-maker. Encourage the children to tell of personal experiences in using these things. 


Biography of Thomas Edison 


Learn a few facts about Thomas Edison. Make a simple collection of his inventions. 
Cut out picture of Boulder Dam from magazine or newspaper. Mount and _ label 


‘‘Many people get electricity from dams like this.” 
WHAT DAY IS THIS? WHO AM I? 


Mother fills the machine with hot I invented many things. 
water. 


She puts in the soap flakes. 
She turns on the electricity. I help them light their homes. 


In go the dirty clothes. I help them light their streets. 
What day is this? Who am I? 


People are glad I lived. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


WASH DAY—LONG AGO (Reading Lesson) 


It is bright and clear today. 

Mother is going to wash. 

How many clothes there are. 

Father puts water in the great kettle. 
Mother puts in her soap. 


John and Prudence carry out arm loads 
of clothes. 


It takes all day to wash. 

All take turns at the washboard. 
At last the clothes are clean. 
The long line is full of clothes. 


John and Prudence hang some things on 
bushes. 


Some things are laid on the ground. 


Everyone is tired and happy. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


There were many kinds of wash days in early times. Some families were unable to wash for 
months at a time, others washed once a month, none were able to wash each week. 

Some women took their clothing to streams, others managed at home. The important fact to 
bring out is the contrast between the modern easy way and the drudgery of the past. 


If possible visit a laundry. Children can see dryers in any apartment house. 


STORY HOUR 


When my mother was a little girl she always helped with the washing. She said she had to 
help pump the water and carry it into the house. Her mother heated it in a big boiler on the cook 
stove. When the water was hot it was poured into a washing machine. Then they all took turns 
running the machine. Her machine rocked like a cradle. A neighbor had a machine that turned 
with a handle. It was hard work. It made their backs tired and sore. 


My mother’s brother could not help much with the washing because he had to help grand- 
father in the field. That made the washing even harder for mother and grandmother. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


BAKING CAKE—TODAY 
(Reading Lesson) 


Mother is baking a cake. 

She uses her electric egg beater. 
She uses her electric mixer. 

Then she lights her gas oven. 
She sets the thermometer. 

Next she starts the electric clock. 
In goes the cake. 


When the bell rings it will be time to 
take the cake out. 


How good the cake smells. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Most any magazine will give pictures of the common electric equipment—electric fan, radio, 
clock, mixer, egg beater, ice cream freezer, lanterns, etc. All discussion of these must be simple. 
If possible bring a number of these into the schoolroom. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make Cup Cakes or Cookies. If possible in the school kitchen or in the schoolroom make 
cookies. The following recipe is simple and very satisfactory: 
1 cup sugar 
14 cup butter 
1 egg 
14 cup milk 
3. teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
314 cups flour 
Bake at 450° for 10 minutes 


This baking will bring in a good lesson on measuring by the cup, by the spoon (tablespoon 
and teaspoon). Ask the children to bring in a favorite simple cookie recipe from home. These 
recipes may be typed and put into a booklet for mother. 

Plan a party for another class. For entertainment tell the children how families in the past 
lived in comparison with those of the present. 


Serve the cookies for refreshments. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


BAKING DAY—LONG AGO 
Today is baking day. 
Father builds a fire in the brick oven. 


Mother makes her bread in the 
kitchen. 


She makes pies and cakes. 

At last everything is ready to bake. 
Father shovels out the coals of fire. 
Then he sweeps the hot oven clean. 
In go the bread, pies, and cakes. 
The iron door is closed. 


(Reading Lesson) 


In an hour mother opens the door. 


The bread, the pies, and the cakes are 
baked. 


How good everything smells. 


10, 
yle. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 

In a simple fashion help the children gain some idea of the skill needed in using a brick oven. 
Tell of the long-handled shovel called a peel or a slice which was used to put the food well back in 
the oven. This oven was only used for the weekly baking and on holidays when extra food was to be 


ake provided. 

Other baking was done in small iron kettles on legs called Dutch ovens. These kettles had a 
tight cover. After the loaves of bread or cake were put in the oven, hot coals were put over the 
top and underneath. This was a favorite way of baking hot breads. 

WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
1. Mother baked 2 dried apple pies and 3 pumpkin pies. How many pies did 
she bake? 
hese . John hunted for eggs for mother’s pumpkin pies. He found 6 eggs in the 
= barn and 2 eggs in the grass. How many eggs did John find? 


3. Prudence greased the pans for mother’s bread. She greased 4 small pans and 
3 large ones. How many pans did Prudence grease? 
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For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 60-62. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


The Farmer 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as encouraging the shy child to make con- 


tributions, helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs, and background of the individuals in her class. 


GRADES I and II 


What is the man doing in this picture? 

What are the horses doing? 

When two horses work together like this, what are they called? 
Why does the black horse look taller than the white horse? 
What are the long hairs on a horse’s neck called? 

Of what is a harness made? 

Name and point to the different parts of a harness. 

Why do harnesses have blinders beside the horse’s eyes? 

Why do you suppose the man has the reins around his waist? 


How do you suppose the horses know where to go when the man does not hold the reins in his 
hands? 


Of what is a plow made? 

Why is a plowshare made of iron instead of wood? 

Why does the man hold on to the handles of the plow? 

Do you think it is spring or fall in this picture? How can you tell? 

Look at the sky. What do you think the weather is going to be? 

What do you think the man will do to this land after it is plowed? 

Today many farmers do not use horses for plowing their fields. Do you know what they use? 
Name some things the farmer may plant when this land is ready. 

Can you think of a good name for this picture? 


THINGS TO DO 
Make a booklet showing the life of the farmer. 


Draw or find pictures to paste in your booklet. Under each picture write a sentence which 
describes it. 


Perhaps you may have pictures of the farmer and his family, his house, his barn, his farm 
animals, and his garden. 


You may also wish to put in pictures of things which are raised on a farm. 


GRADES III and IV 
THE BUSY FARMER 


The farmer’s life is a busy one. He works hard from early morning until late at night. His work 
is never finished. Every day during all kinds of weather there is work that has to be done on a farm. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


Some farmers are specialists in one particular kind of farming. One man may be a dairy 
farmer and have a big herd of cattle that supplies milk, cream, and butter to a near-by city. 
Another man may have a poultry farm where he raises chickens, ducks, turkeys, or geese. Just 
imagine what a noisy farm this must be. Some farmers raise many different kinds of fruits and 
vegetables for the market. Others may raise just one crop on their farms, such as cotton, to- 
bacco, potatoes, or wheat. 

The farmers who specialize in one kind of farming do most of their work with machinery. 
They use tractors, milking machines, hay loaders, incubators, and many other types of machinery. 
These machines cost a lot of money, but they do the work faster and better than it can be done by 
hand. One machine takes the place of many men. 

There are farmers who like to live on a small farm where they can enjoy a comfortable home 
in the country, and raise many different things that their families need to eat. Usually these 
farmers do most of their work with horses. They cannot afford to buy expensive machines. A 
horse may be used for several kinds of work, but a machine is usually built for just one particular 
kind. 

In the spring the farmer has to plow his land, harrow it, put on some fertilizer to make the 
soil rich, and get it ready for planting. Certain plants will grow well in one kind of soil, but will not 
grow at all well in another kind. If the farmer does not know what kind of soil his plants like, he 
may find when harvest time comes that his time and hard work have all been wasted. Some seeds 
can be planted early in the spring but there are others that need warmer soil and warmer weather. 
How near together should the seeds be planted? How deeply should they be buried in the soil? 
Should they be planted in rows or in hills? The farmer must know the answer to all of these 
questions. 

No sooner is the planting season finished than the first tiny plants begin to need care. 
Weeds seem to grow much faster than the vegetables do. Weeds are very selfish, too. If the 
farmer does not pull them up they crowd the good plants and steal too much of the sunshine 
and rain. There are also many insects that are enemies of the vegetable plants. It is a contin- 
uous battle all summer between the farmer and the enemies of his plants. If the farmer wins, 
he can fill his cellar and store-rooms at harvest time with enough vegetables to last all winter. 
If the weeds and insects win the battle, the poor farmer and his family may have to go without 
the vegetables they need to make them healthy. 

Besides caring for his family the farmer needs to care for his farm animals. His cows, horses, 
hens, pigs, and sheep have to be cared for every day, and their food for the winter has to be 
planted, harvested, and stored in the proper lofts, silos, and bins. 

Even on rainy days the farmer has plenty of work to do. There are always tools that need to 


be sharpened, wagons that need painting, or harnesses that need mending. Do you think you 
would like to be a farmer? 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
What is the difference between a loft, a silo, and a bin? 
Name some vegetables people need to make them healthy. 
What is the man in this picture doing, and what do you think he will plant? 
What is meant by planting vegetables in a hill? Name some vegetables that are planted in this way. 
Describe the seed of one vegetable, and tell how it is planted. 
Why cannot the small farmer afford to buy many farm machines? 
Describe one insect pest, and tell how the farmer fights it. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 


Make a list of products which a dairy farmer might have for market. Write the price that you 


would probably have to pay in the market for each product. Do the same for the poultry 
farmer and the market gardener. 


Paste pictures of different farm machinery in your book and write for what each is used. 
List some of the garden pests that the farmer has to fight. 
List some farm animals and opposite each write the kinds of food it likes to eat. 
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Social Studies Lesson 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


How Styles Have Changed 


Just think of how important our clothes are today. We dress to keep us warm in winter, to 
keep us cool in summer, and to keep us dry at all times of the year. We also try to wear clothes 
that are becoming to us in color and style, and, of course, the right size. People have not always 
been so particular about their clothes. 


Long, long ago before the time of the cave dwellers, people did not wear clothes at all. They 
had never heard of such a thing. Their homes were in a warm country where they were comfortable 
without clothes. They were proud people though, and they liked to be admired by their friends. 
They painted their bodies with bright colors and put feathers in their hair to make themselves 
attractive. Each person tried to decorate his body so that he would be more beautiful. In those 
early days men spent most of their time hunting and fishing. They would decorate their bodies 
with necklaces of animal teeth and claws to prove what fine huntsmen they were. Finally these 
people began to drape the skins of animals about their bodies. This was one of the first styles of 
clothing. 


Other people tried to think of new and different ways of making themselves attractive, so 
skirts of leaves and grass were made. Even bark was made into early styles of clothing. These 
people had no needles, nor pins, nor thread, but they found ways of fastening their clothes to- 
gether. Tiny bones, quills and thorns were their needles and pins. Strong vines and narrow strips 
of hide were their thread. No one knew of a better way to dress in those days so everyone was 
happy and satisfied with his crude styles. These clothes protected their bodies from scratches and 
bruises as they hunted in the woods. Probably they were also glad to have some protection from 
the flies and mosquitoes. 
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As people moved farther and farther northward they needed heavier and warmer clothes. 
They discovered that fur clothes were the warmest, so whole suits were made of fur. Shoes, pants, 
jackets, and hats began to be stylish, but fur was too warm for the southern lands. They had to 
find something out of which clothes could be made that would be comfortable in the warm cli- 
mates. 


Most discoveries and inventions are made because there is a need for something different. 
It has been the same way with clothes. People have tried new ideas in clothes because there was a 
need for something different in comfort, in style, or in expense. One discovery after another has 
been made until today clothes are made from flax, wool, cotton, rubber, straw, leather, silk, rayon, 
and many other things. 


In the early days there was one animal skin or one suit that was worn everywhere. People in 
the world today wear many different kinds of clothing. The climate in which we live, the kind of 
work or play that we do, and the style or fashion help us to decide what kind of clothes are proper. 


THINGS TO DO 


The pictures with this story show seven people. On a sheet of paper write the name of 
each picture and the place or time when that type of clothing would be proper. 


Make a list of materials out of which clothes are made today. Under each material list things 
which are made from it. 


From your library find how clothes are made from flax, wool, silk, and rayon. 
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Rixc the little silver bell for 
me, Marvin; it is our Travel Hour, 
and now we are ready to go.”’ Miss 
Allen put down the chalk with which 
she had been drawing a map of 
South America. 

‘‘This is where we are going today; 
we will fly ina big airplane from 
New York City to this narrow strip 
of land.’”’ Miss Allen picked up her 
long stick and pointed to Panama. 
*“You can see how it connects North 
America with South America. Now 
we will get into this boat and sail on 
the Atlantic Ocean. If we had time 
we would sail all the way around 
this point, which is Cape Horn, then 
up the Pacific Ocean to the other 
side of Panama. You will see that 
Panama separates the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans. However, wise men 
made a deep canal for steamers to 
sail through so they would not have 
to go all around Cape Horn. 

“On our trip today we are going to 
stop right here at the mouth of the 
Amazon River. Do you know why 
you are getting so warm? Yes, take 
off your coats, for we have reached 
the Equator. You know the Equator 
is an imaginary belt around the 
middle of the earth. All the countries 
that are touched by this belt are hot 
countries. 

“The Amazon River is the longest 
in the world. You are wondering why 
the water is brown instead of blue 
like the ocean. It is the jungle that 
makes it so. We are going to take a 
ride on this trolley car. It will take 
us a long way into the jungle. There 
are a great many people who are 
glad to take a ride on this hot day. 
Most of them are brown or black 
people, but they are dressed as your 
fathers and mothers dress in the 
United States. 

“Look at the trees and ferns 
growing close to the bank of the 
river. Did you see that thing move? 
It looked like a long brown log, but 
it was an alligator. Take this chalk 
and draw one on the board, Marvin. 
I wouldn’t want to take a walk along 
this river; would you, Nan? 

“There are birds flying over our 
heads, blue and yellow and purple 
birds. These with the large beaks 
are toucans. Hear them scream. I 
guess our trolley has frightened 
them. There is a big snake sliding 
through the grass and, see, the 
trolley driver is pointing to a 
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Come to South America with Us 
A Blackboard Journey 


By FLORA C. RUE 


jaguar. Did you ever see such enor- 
mous trees and ferns? That is how 
they grow along the Amazon River. 

*‘Now we are back in the town of 
Para. It is a beautiful city. Its 
buildings and boulevards are as fine 
as any you will see. The people have 
made most of their money from 
rubber. There is a rubber tree, Ned. 
A man is tapping it and that milky 
fluid is the rubber. It has to be 
boiled down before it can be used. 

‘“‘Here is a man selling bananas and 
nuts. They are Brazil nuts, the 
kind you find in the toe of your 
stocking at Christmas. Take that 
stone and crack some for us, Marvin. 

‘Here is a large passenger plane. 
It will take us down to Rio de 
Janeiro. The words mean River of 
January. 

“Do you see that queer-shaped 
mountain? It is called Sugar Loaf 
Mountain. Here is its picture. We 
are going to ride to the top in that 
tiny car. It runs on cables but don’t 
be afraid; they will not break. Now 
we are at the top and can see the 
beautiful city of Rio de Janeiro. It 
looks like ‘fairy land.’ Some of the 
trees are dark green and some are 
light and some look purple. The 
harbor is said to be the most beauti- 
ful in the world. 

*‘Look down at that big planta- 
tion. There are millions and millions 
of coffee trees. Most of the world’s 
coffee comes from Brazil. 

*‘Now we will go down and get a 
little nearer to the great forest. This 
Indian guide will take us a little way. 
It is strange that there are such 
beautiful cities so near the great 
forests. This guide says there are 


wild animals in the jungle. Listen to 
those strange noises. He says that is 
a wild dog barking and a wild pig 
snorting. They come out of the 
jungle at night to hunt for food. 
The guide is pointing to a queer- 
looking animal. Look quickly before 
it slips back into the dense forest. It 
is a South American tapir. Here is a 
picture of him. 

“Come, now, and while we are 
resting we will have a drink of mate. 
It is like tea. Watch the Indian 
make it for us. He puts some leaves 
in a dish made from a gourd and 
pours hot water over it. Here is how 
we will drink it. We will play we are 
drinking soda water. The bulb at 
the bottom of the silver tube is full 
of holes. It strains the leaves like a 
tea strainer. This strainer with the 
silver tube is called a bambilla. 
Here is a picture of it. Mate is quite 
a good drink, almost as good as our 
tea. 

‘*There comes the Indian’s wife or 
squaw. Notice how her body is 
tattooed with pictures. That is the 
way she makes herself beautiful. 
There is another woman carrying a 
huge basket of oranges on her head. 
Could you do that, Mabel? 

‘‘We are ready to get into the air- 
plane again and fly down to Peru. 
Here we will stop and hire donkeys 
to ride on. Here are some llamas. 
The natives use them as trucks to 
carry their baggage. 

“‘We are coming to a silver mine 
and farther on is a tin mine and 
there are some gold mines here, too. 

“Now again we will get in the air- 
plane and look down on the country 
below. Our guide is telling us that 
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is the Temple of the Sun God. 
Many, many years ago a man named 
Pizarro came with his soldiers and 
attacked the beautiful temple. They 
stole the gold and carried away the 
maidens who had been chosen to 
serve the Sun God. One hundred of 
the girls escaped and climbed over 
the mountains to a hidden city that 
no one knew about, but the old 
priest who led them. There the 
hundred girls and the old priest 
lived out their lives. An American 
explorer found this lost city about 
thirty years ago. 


“‘We will not have time to visit 
these other countries for our Travel 
Hour is over for today. 


“Here is something to help you 
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BOMBILLA AND 


remember this wonderful country of these pieces together and make a 
South America. See if you can put perfect map.” 


Fit the squares together so you will have a perfect map of South America and can 
find the cities you have visited on your Blackboard Journey. 
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April Showers 


A Play 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


CHARACTERS: 
MOTHER Bos 
BETTY MARCIA 


FRED 
ScENE: In the children’s home. 


Time: In the early morning. 


Act I 


(As the scene opens MOTHER 1s 
watching the children get ready 
for school.) 


MOTHER: 

Because it is April I fear it will rain. 

It said on the radio there were 
showers in Maine. 

So remember wet feet mean a cold 
for you all! 

You’ll find all your rain clothes out 
in the hall. 


BeEtTTYy: 
Oh, a shower won’t hurt us, and, 
besides, I don’t care 
As long as it leaves the curls in my 
hair. 


Bos: 
I suppose it will rain and spoil our 
game; 
Whenever one’s scheduled it’s always 
the same. 


MARCIA: 
I’m disgusted with rain—what good 
does it do? 
And it means an old raincoat and 
umbrella, too! 


FRED: 
I wouldn’t be a sissy and bother 
with such— 
Catch me wearing rubbers? Not me! 
Not much! 


BETTY: 

Rain only comes to spoil all our fun. 

April’s the month which snubs old 
marm Sun. 

It wouldn’t be April without rain 
now and then, 

And it’s postponements of pleasures 
again and again. 


Bos: 
You’ve said it, Sis, and I agree with 
you, too! 
In April, whatever you’re planning 
to do 
Is spoiled by showers getting you so 
wet.. 
If Ihad my way ’twould be different, 
you bet! 


Marcia (looking out of the 
window): 


The rain even now is beginning to 
fall, 

So on with your rubbers, I say to 
you all. 

We’ll just have time to get to school, 

And being late is against the rule. 


FRED: 
You can wear your rubbers, rain- 
coats or overshoes— 
But I’m a great big he-man, such 
protection would not choose! 


(They say good-bye to their 
mother and all but FRED dress 
appropriately for the _ rainy 
weather outside. He slips on a 
sweater, picks up his books and 
foes out and together they exit 
singing:) 


It’s raining hard on trees and 
flowers 
It’s the month of April—April 


showers! 
Pitter-pat on the window pane, 
Rivulets forming down the lane. 
There’s so much rain, you may need 
boats! 
And don’t forget to wear raincoats! 
It’s raining hard on trees and 


flowers— 
It’s the month of April—April 
showers! 
Act II 
CHARACTERS: 
MOTHER FRED 
Children represent: 
FLOWER ANIMAL 
TREE VEGETABLE 
BIRD FROG 


ScENE: Same as Act I. 


(As the scene opens FRED is 
lying down. He is suffering from 
a hard cold and 1s coughing 
rather badly. His MoTHER enters, 
carrying a medicine bottle and 
spoon.) 


MOTHER: 
Here, Fred, take this and you'll 
feel much better. 
Of course you’re sick, those feet 
couldn’t have been wetter! 


FRED: 
It’s all the fault of old April rain! 
That’s making me suffer each ache 
and pain. 
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Rain is no good on this earth any- 
way, 

And I feel so mean I could sleep all 
day. 


(FRED closes his eyes and goes 
to sleep. His MOTHER covers him 
up and tiptoes out of the room. 
A soft sound is heard outside 
and a child representing a 
FLoweErR enters. She stands before 
FRED and speaks:) 


So you’re the boy who has no use for 
rain. 

No wonder you’re being punished 
with every ache and pain! 
What would I—a flower—do with- 

out the dew? 
My leaves would quickly wither and 
spoil my blossoms few. 
Without some rain and moisture, 
there would not be a flower, 
Tut, tut, my selfish boy, don’t com- 
plain about a shower! 


(The FLowerR then stands at 
one side as the child representing 
a TREE enters.) 


Oh, Fred, as I stand here you know 
me as a tree, 

But, do you really know what rain- 
drops mean to me? 
It’s a matter of life and death to my 
roots beneath the ground, 
They must be fed with water, wher- 
ever they are found. 

I also want my leaves to shine and 
softly glisten. 

Never fuss about the rain—but to 
my warnings listen! 


(Enter child representin'g 
Birp.) 


Did you ever stop to think, my boy, 
How the song of a bird brings great 


joy? 

Without some water to bathe and to 
drink, 

There would be no birds—so stop 
to think. 


The rain is sent for bird and flower, 
A friend to both is the April Shower! 


(Enter child representing 
ANIMAL.) 


Don’t forget us, Fred, my child, 

We need water whether tame or 
wild. 

We may go without food but not 
long without water, 

And this time of year the weather 
grows hotter! 


(Enter child representing 
VEGETABLE.) 


Did you ever see us when we were 
withered and dry? 

It’s because of no rain that we curl 
up and die. 

And yet you say you hate the rain, 

No wonder you’re sick and have a 

pain! 
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(Enter child representing 
FROG.) 


I’m as hoarse as you when you have 
a cold, 
From getting your feet so soaked, 


When the rain doesn’t come upon 
me so bold, 


Then all you can say is that I’ve 
croaked! 


(All children then gather 
around FRED and sing:) 


Hurrah for the rain, for the April 
showers, 

The friend of birds and flowers, 

A help to the animals and the tree, 

The vegetables, frogs and bees. 

Hurrah for the rain, the 
showers, 

That give us refreshing hours. 


April 
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(Children exit, FRED awakes 
and calls to his MoTHER:) 


I wish I could tell you the dream 
that I’ve had! 

I’ve found after all, April showers 
are not bad. 

To old Mother Nature they’re rain- 
drops of gold, 

And to me if I’m careful it need not 
mean a cold! 


The Value of Excursions in the 
Activity Program 


By RUTH McGREGOR CLARK 


Since hearing and seeing the 
activity programs carry on the 
social studies in such interesting 
ways, I have been “‘activiting’”’ with 
as much zest as any teacher. I must 
confess, however, that I have been 
slow in entering into excursions. 
This has been due partly because it 
was more venturesome. I was fearful 
of assuming the responsibility of 
taking my large third grade of forty- 
five across the streets to factories 
equipped with modern, intricate 
machinery. Suppose something 
should happen that would maim one 
of my children for life. Why, I 
would never recover! Even urgent 
sales managers, interested in our 
activity, could not persuade me to 
accept their cordial invitations to 
visit their plants. 

‘Just come down and see what we 
are doing,’’ they would say to the 
class; and “‘We assure you we will 
make it safe by personally conduct- 
ing them through our factory,” they 
would say to the teacher. 

The children were all eager to go, 
but, after careful consideration and 
deliberation, it was decided that we 
had better “‘play safe’? and keep the 
kiddies at their desks under super- 
vision. This year something within 
me arose and said: ‘‘You are cheat- 
ing yourself and your class in not 
taking them where they can see 
things going on right around them 
in their own community. Why not 
let them come face to face with 
realities? Give them an opportunity 
for manipulating and handling things. 
It will get across to them what I 
have been trying to tel/ them.” 
“Nothing attempted, nothing 
gained,” I reasoned with myself, and 
so I threw off my fear and timidity 
and made the venture that has 
proved the most interesting and 
worth-while year in my teaching. 


I decided I would try excursioning 
“oncet,”’ as did Miss Hazy in “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’? when 
she took drinking Mr. Stebbins, 
saying “It "pears like ever’ woman 
sorter wants to try gittin’ married 
oncet anyways.” 


Our first adventure was an excur- 
sion to the Bakery. Last year the 
class had worked out a most inter- 
esting activity on bread called 
‘‘From the Wheat Field to the Lunch 
Box’’—all done in the schoolroom, 
however. A Ph.D.’s remark about 
one unit of our program, ‘‘The 
Bakery’’—‘‘a classic in brevity”’— 
put me to thinking. Why not take 
this year’s group to the Bakery? 
Teacher and pupils alike will then 
talk at length about something they 
have actually seen, and thus over- 
come the criticism of the past year 
by grown-ups. Why not go to the 
source for real information? 


Planning Necessary for Success 


In order to have a class activity- 
minded, the teacher must make 
some preparation. The children had 
already become interested in the 
story of the wheat field through the 
program of the previous year. The 
class had willed to them a long 30- 
foot frieze, picturing the story of 
bread. These boys and girls were 
eager to see the Bakery when it was 
suggested that we make the trip; 
but, by observation and also advice 
from my supervisor, I understood 
there were minute details to be 
worked out. I am giving you the 
benefit of the various steps I took, 
because this excursion, as well as 
three others, turned out to be 
most successful in its outcomes—in 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, appre- 
ciations, social living, and character 
building. 


The Teacher's Visit 
STEP 1. 

I went to the manager or superin- 
tendent to explain just why we 
wanted to visit his plant. We had 
become interested in the classroom 
through the story of the old and 
new ways of getting our daily bread. 
We wished to see how the Bakery 
helped us. The district manager 
assured me that he would be de- 
lighted to show the workings of the 
Bakery. In fact, he turned out to be 
an expert in personally conducting 
children, high school students and 
adults over the plant. After a trip 
with him, that I might prepare the 
children for what they were to see, 
we planned just what should be 
accomplished. 


Contact through Pictures in 
Trade Magazines Helpful 
STEP 2. 

I asked for any pictures, adver- 
tisements, magazines, or literature 
on the subject of bread-making that 
I could take back to the children for 
use in stimulating investigation. 
Very quickly he gathered up from 
different piles of trade magazines 
enough material to help us become 
familiar with the inside workings of 
a bakery. 

By a salesman, I was given won- 
derful pictures of the different ma- 
chines used. The children cut them 
out and with the aid of a booklet, 
“A Trip through Our Bakery” 
from Continental Bakery, Radio 
City, N. Y., they were able to 
organize the pictures into a similar 
story. 


Children Interested through 
Questions They Set Up 
STEP 3. 
By this time, questions arose that 
would have to be answered only on 
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our visit to the Bakery. The children 
formed themselves into groups, 
planning what questions they should 
ask. These were written down in a sep- 
arate booklet for which each group 
was to be responsible. Without their 
knowledge, I forwarded a copy of the 
group questions to the manager so 
that he would be prepared to 
answer them in a short, spicy way. 
He and I planned just when and 
where the questions should best be 
answered during the visit. 


Co-operation of Parents 


STEP 4. 

The day and hour were appointed 
for our going. It was necessary to 
have the co-operation of the parents 
to provide means of transportation. 
Responsibility was placed upon the 
boys and girls to so interest the 
parents in their excursion as to be 
willing to give the time to carry a 
group. It would mean two or three 
hours off from their various engage- 
ments. Could they be shown that it 
was worth while? The children de- 
cided they would write notes to 
parents asking if they could go and 
take them in the family automobile. 
The note was so written that the 
parent could say definitely ‘‘yes”’ or 
“no”? to questions, with space for 
their signature. On each excursion 
to the Bakery first, and then later 
to the Flour Mills and Wheat field 
answers would be most discouraging. 
‘‘No, Daddy is going to use the car 
this afternoon,’ ‘‘Mother has to 
take company to the Terminal 
Station,” or “She is going to a 
Bridge party.’’ We succeeded, how- 
ever, each time in having eight or 
nine cars, with mother, big brother or 
sister driving them. 


Children Suggest Rules of 
Behavior and Safety 
Step 5. 

This is a most important step. 
How should boys and girls behave 
in going on an excursion? It was sug- 
gested that we write down rules of 
“behavior” or ‘politeness’ and 
“Safety First,” in going and coming 
and while in the Bakery. These rules 
were set up by the children and they 
were to abide by them. They were 
read each day so they would be re- 
membered on the trip. The rules 
held good in their other trips. In 
checking their behavior by their own 
rules, they saw mistakes they had 
made and profited by them later. 
We saw improvement in conduct 
and judgment used in passing dan- 
gerous places and machinery. 


Evaluating and Organizing 
Information 
STEP 6. 
After the excursion what should 
be done? There is another bit of 


organizing necessary to make the 
trip worth while. This may seem 
difficult, but by more planning it 
will prove valuable. What have the 
children found out from actually 
seeing the processes in the Bakery? 
Were their questions answered satis- 
factorily? What did the manager 
explain that we did not understand 
before? What opened our eyes to 
things we never thought of before? 

Another thing was put before 
them. Would you not like to share 
your good time with someone else? 
How may we do it? Suggestions 
were given by the children and it 
was decided that we organize our 
pictures in such a way as to describe 
our visit to some other class. The 
pictures were pasted in the order of 
the processes of the breadmaking on 
a long sheet of wrapping paper 
pasted on the whole length of the 
blackboard for exhibition. Then 
some planning had to be done to 
explain the pictures so that the 
guests could understand what goes 
on inside of a Bakery. They also 
visualized their excursion with draw- 
ings of their own making. 


In making our other trips, we 
used a scrapbook to record all that 
had taken place as the excursions 
were interrelated and bore on the 
history, development and uses of 
the river on which our city is located. 
We felt it was valuable enough to 
keep. A class committee reported 
our trips to the school paper so that 
we had interesting write-ups in 
“The Winship Tribune.”’ 


Expressions of Appreciation 
STEP 7. 

At the close of the school term 
the boys and girls wished to write a 
good-bye letter telling what they 
had enjoyed most during the year. 
With only a few exceptions, I was 
gratified that they mentioned our 
excursions. ‘“‘We had a good time 
going places and seeing the things 
we read about in ‘Our Neighbor- 
hood Stories.’ ”’ 


Summary of Outcomes 


STEP 8. 

For my own satisfaction, and with 
the thought of planning new adven- 
tures in learning our community, I 
jotted down these outcomes: 


1. An increasing interest in those 
who serve us in our own com- 
munity. 


Better judgment in selecting 
materials found in books, pic- 
tures, magazines. 


Consideration of others by tak- 
ing turns. 


Co-operation in group work. 
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Better self-control on excursions 
and in schoolroom. 


Skills developed in observation 
and investigation. 


Learning to work for specific 
purposes and organizing facts 
gathered. 


Development in leadership, 
working and sharing with the 
group. 

Improvement in behavior and 
politeness. 


Development of class and school 
spirit. 

A growing interest in school 
activities as related to the com- 
munity. Ability to express ideas 
and relate experiences. 


A better understanding and 
acquaintance with parents, chil- 
dren and teacher. Parents them- 
selves found the excursions in- 
teresting and instructive. They 
better understood the value of 
school activities and found they 
had a part in sharing responsi- 
bility in making them a success. 
Even materials were brought 
by them. 


Finally the teacher, pupil and 
parent made most helpful and 
pleasant contacts with ‘‘the 
business world.’’ Our methods 
of procedure were an eye opener 
to the business man. He be- 
came interested in putting over 
our activity and got a thrill in 
making his contribution. If you 
could have heard his remarks, 
‘‘We had nothing like this when 
we were kids.”’ One said, ‘‘When 
the teacher took me on an ex- 
cursion, it was to the cloak 
room to whale the mischief out 
of me. I generally needed it, 


too.”’ 


How much better it is to guide 
their energy into worth-while ex- 
cursions where they will learn self- 
control and co-operation and appre- 
ciation of the wonderful things 
round about them. They gain knowl- 
edge through rich experiences. 

Thousands of years ago a great 
Chinese sage said, ‘‘A picture is 
worth ten thousand words.”’ Today, 
less pithily but more specifically, 
scientists confirm this age-old prov- 
erb in the statement that 87 per 
cent of all knowledge is obtained 
through the eyes. I found this out to 
my satisfaction in ‘going places,” 
but remember, the steps I give you 
are necessary in thoughtful planning, 
executing and judging. 

I say, therefore, try Excursions! 
If you wish all-round growth and 
enriching the experiences of your 
boys and girls! 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK 


19 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Four green tips peeping through the ground, 
And over here are seven 


Almost hidden by the grass, 
But I have found —____ 


And, oh, yes, you found three. 

If all the wee buds blossom, 

_ How many shall we see? 


Oh, oh, they’re all in blossom! 
Out here in the cold! 

If I take five and you have six, 
How many shall we hold? 
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Trees 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


In and out the forests, 


On the desert sand, 


Up and down the hillsides, 
Trees, like people, stand. 


Some grow tall and stately, 
Some are gnarled and squat, 
Some hold fruit and flowers, 


Some do not. 


Apple 


Like little markets 
Taken root 

They offer up 

Their tasty fruit. 
And children climb 
The branches bare 
To find young robins 
Nesting there. 


Eucalyptus 


Eucalyptus is the name 


Of this strange tree 
That burns a flame 
Of orange blossoms 
Making gay 

The busy streets 
Of every day. 


Black Walnut 


When white frosts 
Of autumn creep 
Over fields 

And woodlands deep, 
We hunt the walnut 
Straight and tall 

To gather ripe nuts 
As they fall. 


Winter, spring and summer, 
You will find them there 

Shedding charm and color, 
Making worlds more fair. 


Trees are friends to children, 
Homes for gypsy birds; 

Trees are living pictures, 
Lovelier than words. 


Palm 


Like huge pineapples 
Sprouting green, 

The California palms 
Are seen 

Along the great 
Pacific’s blue. 

They wave a welcome 
Warm to you. 


Oak 


Chitter—chatter, 
See them scamper, 
Hunting acorns 

As they patter 

From the big boughs 
Overhead. 

By the oak tree 
Squirrels are fed. 


Orange 


At Christmas tide 
Where white snow falls 
The trees turn bright 
With tinsel balls. 

Far west 

It’s quite the other way, 
Real ornaments 

Make orchards gay. 


A 
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Elm 


The elm, a friendly tree, 
Was made 
To furnish spots 
Of cool deep shade 
Where we might share 
Our summer fun 
Free from the rays 
Of burning sun. 


Poplar 


A magic twig 

That springs by night 
Into a tree 

Of sudden height, 
And when the wind 

Comes gypsying by 
Its bright leaves 

Ring a lullaby. 


Pine 


Every little pine tree dreams 
Of a day when it will be 

Taken into someone’s home 
As a festive Christmas tree. 


Maple 


Maple—sweetest of them all, 
When the sap begins to drip. 
For a maple sugar cake 
To the shop we gayly skip. 


Swing Tree 


It bears no fruit, 

It boasts no flowers, 
But counts a host 

Of sunny hours, 
With children 

Swinging low and high 
Like aeroplanes 

Across the sky. 


Judas Tree 


Braving sun 
And rock and sand, 
Judas trees 
Like soldiers stand. 
On the deserts 
Lonely swell 
Where man or beast 
Refuse to dwell. 
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BE KIND TO ANIMALS Sara Rehtus 


DOGS 
THIRSTY 


Too 


FOR 
VARIETY 
SOME 
POSTERS 
May SBE 
DECORATED 
WITH 
COLORED 
LINE 
DRAWINGS. 


BUILD a HOUSE 


FOR YO 


USE BLACK CRAYON To DRAW 
SILHOUETTES ON WHITE praw- 
ING PAPER, OR CuT THEM 
FROM BLACK POSTER PAPER- 
IN EITHER CASE, USE THE 
CRAYON To ADD 
DETAILS TO PICTURE ORTO 
LETTERS. 


SIMILAR. 


PosTERS 
AND 


BOOKLETS 
ARE 
SUITABLE 


ACTIVITIES 
FOR 
KINDNESS 
TO 
ANIMALS 
WEEK. 
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EASTER CARDS Sara Rehtus 


RABBIT FASTER CARDS 
MATERIALS NEEDED? 


4. HALE SHEET (4% x 12") 
WHITE DRAWING PAPER 4 


2. CRAYONS 
3.SCISSORS 


Foto tro outrsibe 


TO MAKE RABBIT CARD, PLACE BOTTOM DOTTED LINE OF PATTERN ON 
FOLDED EDGE OF HALF SHEET OF DRAW. 


ING PEPER FOLDED INHALE. COLOR 
CuT ALONG HEAVY UNE 


BEFORE CUTTING OuT. THEN, Cur 

= ALONG EDGES OF DESIGN WHILE PAPER 
IS STILL FOLDED IN HALE. FOLP AS 
SHOWN, AND PASTE EARS TOGETHER. 


// 
.PAS 6 (7 
{AN TAG 
SEAL 
A 
COLOR 
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A FARMER FEEDS HIS PIGS Sara Rehtus 


BACKGROUND MAV 
BE DRAWN ON 
PAPER TACKEDP 
UP BEHIND 

FORE- 


‘7TO MAKE 
FARMER 
STAND, PASTE 
A STANPARD 
BEHIND Him. 


PATTERN OF TROUGH 


FOLDED TROUGH 


SLIT ENDS OF TROUGH 
PASTE. Rook on to INSERT END 
WITH FLAP. PIECES OF TROUGH. 


A FIG HOUSE. 
BE ConsTRUCTED 
FROM A CARD BOARD 
Box AS SHOWN. 


DOTTED LINES ARE FOLDS.- 


LEGS 


ARE 
SPREAD. 


PASTE SIDES OF 

PiG'S BoDy TOGETHER | 
LEAVING LEGS FREE. 
SPREAD LEGS SLIGHTLY 
TO MAKE ANIMAL 
STAND. 
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APRIL SONG Louise D. Tessin 


THE SPRING OF 
THE 


Da 


( 
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Lovise D.Tessin 


SPRING OF THE YEAR WHEN THE WORLD IS SO BEAU-TI- FUL,HAP-PY AND FAIR . THE 
SPRING OF THE SPRING WHEN THE WORLD 1S SO BEAU-TI-FUL, HAP-PY AND FAIR. THE 


BREEZE INEACH TREE JOINS THEIR SWEET MEL-O-DY, BRING-ING GLAD-NESS AND JOY EV -RY—WHERE. | 


BREEZE IN EACH TREE JOINS THEIR SWEET MEL-O-DY, BRING-ING GLAD-NESS AND JOY EV —RY= WHERE. | 


= 
us 
spe 
q 
a 
EV- RY | HILL AND VALE IS |RING-ING, | [HEAR IT IN MEAD-OW AND LANE, ALL THE BIRDS ARE SWEET-LY 
EVRY | HILL AND VALE IS |BEAM-ING.1 |SEE IT IN MEAD-OW AND LANE. FRA-GRANT BUT-TER-CUPS ARE 
RETARD LIVELY 
” ” 
SING-ING, ITS SPRING-TIME, ITS SPRING-TIME A- GAIN. THEY |SING OF THE CHEER «N THE 
\ GLEAM-ING, 1TS SPRING-TIME, ITS SPRING-TIME A- GAIN. |HEAR THE BIRDS SING OF THE 
RETARD 
() LIVELY RETARD 
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People Who Are Doing Things 


A Cultural Activity 


H ERO-WORSHIP has always been 
part of the development of a certain 
type of child. The ‘“‘Who’s Who” of 
children is one of education’s most 
valuable assets. There is an emo- 
tional significance in knowing a 
variety of outstanding personalities. 
Some children are quite avid for 
this. It is easy to satisfy this longing 
and so enriching. When a notable 
name is mentioned, a child delights 
in being able to say, “‘Oh, yes, I 
know him.’’ You do not need to be 
technically informed to enjoy tech- 
nicians. And for future success, a 
child’s emotional set-up is quite as 
important as his intelligence. 

The personality of many a little 
mousy girl has been saved because 
some teacher, long ago, introduced 
her to a princess. (I know, because 
I’m not one to look in the glass my- 
self.) Emotional security is such a 
precious possession and can insure 
stability of character; and insecurity 
is so upsetting. So many of us travel 
on our enthusiasms and emotional 
attachments. A _ scholarship disa- 
bility doesn’t spell absolute failure, 
when a child’s mind can picture the 
world’s best. 

Often has an altered pattern of 
behavior followed the introduction 
of a big personality. Behavior always 
has causes, you know. So many 
behavior disorders are the result of 
not knowing the right people. The 
strange thing about all this is that 
we never know which personality 
attachment will do the trick and for 
which child; therefore let them 
meet a variety. Down our very 
own street, in our very own town, 
sometimes, we find the very one we 
are looking for. The status of many 
an adult of today would have been 
different, if a certain attachment 
had been made in childhood. As 
someone once said, ‘‘You’re a minia- 
ture Bach when you love Bach.”’ 

This article is not attempting to 
present a comprehensive group of 
people, just a very suggestive scat- 
tering of interesting Americans, who 
have honored their particular pro- 
fessions. The list presented is hardly 
more than a start; but it is the 
beginning of a path that leads out. 
Out of these names will develop 
appreciation activities galore. 


Walter E. Disney * 


What child does not know Mickey 
Mouse, Collodi’s Pinocchio, and 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Snow White? But does he know that 
Walt Disney used to be a newsboy? 
That he studied photography in 
hich school? Does he know that 
Walt Disney’s studio in Burbank, 
( alifornia, hires 1,100 people, 650 
of them artists? 

Disney needs so many artists, 
because a picture, running even ten 
minutes, requires 14,400 drawings. 
Do children know that Walt Disney 
is only 39 years old? 


Maud and Miska Petersham 
(Illustrators and Authors) 


The children who have loved the 
illustrations of the Petershams in 
text books and story books (and how 
perfect they are) are so happy to 
learn that the Petershams also 
write their own stories to illustrate. 


The Christ Child 

The Story Book of Things We Use 
Auntie 

Miki and Mary 


Do the children know that: 

Maud is left-handed? 

Miska is right-handed? 

Maud was born in New York? 

Miska was born in Hungary? 

Maud graduated from Vassar Col- 
lege? 

Miska worked in the daytime to 

attend night art school? 


G.W.C. has made 285 
pesnut such as: 
Milk 
Butter 
Cheese 
Candies 
Coffee 
Shampoo 
Oils 
Soap 


Pickles 
Flour 


From the 


such as: 
Meal 
Starch 
Chocolate 

Caramels 


*In the December, 1940, “‘Atlantic Monthly,”’ 
there is a fine article, Walt Disney, by Paul Hollister. 


Shavings Lotion 


sweet potato he has 


Vinegar 


The Petershams have a boy six- 
teen years old, named Miki, about 
whom they have written interesting 
stories. Do the children know that 
the little lamb illustrations of the 
Petershams are considered classics? 


Elizabeth Coatsworth 
(Writer) 


Of course, many children have 
loved the books: 


‘‘Away Goes Sally”’ 
‘Alice All by Herself” 
“Five Bushel Farm”’ 
‘‘Fair America” 


Do these same children know that 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, the author of 
these and many more entertaining 
books, has two little girls of her own 

‘Margaret and Catherine? And do 
they know that Mrs. Boston (Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth) has a cute black 
bull-terrier named, “‘Bos’n’’? And 
do they know that this delightful 
writer of children’s stories used to 
spend her summers at ‘*The Beach”’ 
on the Canadian shore of Lake Erie? 


George Washington Carver 
(Scientist) 
There is possibly no individual 


character that exemplifies reverence 
for God more than the great negro 


useful things from the 


Printer's Ink 
Face Powder 
Breakfast Foods 


mace 118 products 
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scientist, George Washington Carver, 
born a slave child. His story is 
wonderfully told in ‘‘The American”’ 
for October, 1932—‘‘A Boy Who 
was Traded for a Horse.’”’ Asa boy 
he was kidnapped and traded in 
Arkansas for a $300 race horse. Later 
he was ransomed. Every child will 
like to hear of it. 

George Washington Carver is a 
rare combination, one of our most 
brilliant scientists, reverent, modest, 
simple, and kindly—a little old man 
who always wears a flower in his 
buttonhole. The achievements of 
this man make him seem to be 
almost in partnership with the God 
whom he humbly serves in Tuskegee 
Institute, a college for negro boys 
and girls. His is a dramatic story. It 
is good for boys and girls to know 
that: 


1—-Edison twice offered George 
W. Carver an immense salary to 
work in his laboratory; but money 
doesn’t intrigue this man. 

2—-The peanut growers in the 
South sent him to Congress to make 
a ten-minute speech. He spoke one 
hour and forty-five minutes before 
they would let him sit down. 


What a rare personality to intro- 
duce to a little embryo scientist. 


Van Lloyd 
(Aviator) 


In one of the aviator magazines, 
there is a picture called, ‘‘He Wants 
Wings,” advertising an aviation 
school. Every boy is thrilled as he 
looks at this good-looking youth in 
aviation togs gazing up into the sky. 
But every boy does not know that 
it is a picture of a real boy, a fine 
flyer, Van Lloyd. He belongs to a 
very wonderful family, The Lloyds 
of Milford, Ohio. 


Since a child, Van has wanted to 
be an aviator; and he carries into his 


chosen career a home background of 
rare character. Whatever line of 
work a boy may aspire to follow, let 
us introduce him to as many 100% 
samples as possible. 


HAPPY ROBIN 


By CLarRA EMOGENE BOWEN 


Robin hopping in and out, 
Way up in the tree, 

Wonder what he thinks about 
Looking down at me. 


Now he sings a pretty song, 
Voice so loud and clear, 

Robin tries the whole day long 
Everyone to cheer. 


Do you think that might be why 
Robin is so gay? 

Helping, cheering you and I 
Throughout the summer day? 


Rose Fyleman 
(Poet) 


Every child is apt to know the 
fairy lady. Rose Fyleman seems to 
have invented a particular brand of 
fairies, that once you are introduced 
to them, you would recognize them 
wherever you meet them. Among 
the most beloved of her books are: 


‘Fairies and Chimneys” 
“The Fairy Flute’”’ 
‘Fairies and Friends”’ 


But does every child know that 
Rose Fyleman is called “R.F.”’ by 
her friends? Does he know that she 


IRVING BERLIN 
America.”’ 


Macy. 


‘‘Let Us Have Faith.”’ 


so loved by children. 


“Children are People.”’ 


people by the key of their voices. 


OTHER INTRODUCTIONS MIGHT INCLUDE 


Song Writer. 


HELEN KELLER, born deaf, dumb, and blind; became one of the 
great women of the world. She was ‘‘saved from a life of darkness 
and silence by the faith and love’’ of her teacher, Anne Sullivan 


Every teacher cannot help but enjoy Helen Keller’s new book, 


MAarIAN ANDERSON, one of the leading negro contralto singers in 
the world, gives a rare opportunity of presenting negro spirituals* 
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lives in London—that she was born 
in Nottingham, England? Does he 
know this little story about her: 

Rose Fyleman was speaking in an 
American city one day. Someone 
had asked her to repeat one of her 
poems. She started and then forgot. 
A little girl in the audience offered 
to help her and said it perfectly. 


Activities to Follow 


Language——Conference Activity 
(Discussion). 

A Class Scrap Book--a page re- 
served for each celebrity chosen. 


A Picture Gallery of Our New 
Friends. 


Game—Guess Who? 


Saved from life of darkness and 
silence 


Mickey Mouse Miki 

Peanuts Negro Spirituals 
Away Goes Sally Manners 

He Wants Wings God Bless America 
R.F. Blind Pianist 


Quite a number of years ago, 
Hermann Hagedorn wrote a little 
book, ‘“‘You Are the Hope of the 
World.” It is an appeal to the girls 
and boys of America. In it, he 
mentions the story of Elijah and 
Elisha. As you remember, Elijah 
was a prophet and Elisha a sort of 
assistant prophet. When Elijah died, 
his mantle fell upon Elisha. Through 
all time, that is what keeps happen- 
ing. A child is lucky if he has an 
inspirational Elijah whose mantle 
falls upon him. 


He is the writer of ‘‘God Bless 


“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot”’ 

‘‘Ain’t Gonna Grieve Ma Lord No More’”’ 

“It’s Me, O Lord, Standing in the Need of Prayer” 
“Lift Every Voice and Sing”’ 

God’s Chillen Got Wings*”’ 

‘“‘Hand Me Down My Silver Trumpet, Lord’”’ 


Emity Post, authority on Modern Manners, has just written 


ALec TEMPLETON, the remarkable blind pianist, catalogues 


*Be sure to read the article, ‘“‘All God’s Chillen Got Wings’’ in the February ““‘Woman’s Home 


Companion. 
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April Art 


Suggestions 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


= an exciting Easter it 
should be in the schoolroom with all 
these interesting things to do,— 
posters, borders, baskets, greeting 
cards and inexpensive crafts. 


Playful Rabbits 
(Pages 32-33) 


Just think of all the applications 
one can develop with the rabbits on 
the big sheet in the center of the 
magazine. Even the heads alone 
can be used and fitted to dressed-up 
bodies to illustrate stories about 
rabbits, such as Peter Rabbit. 


April Calendar 
(Page 11) 


The picture on the calendar gives 
you an idea how the rabbits can be 
used for springtime illustrations. 
Instead of eggs in the grass, it may 
be a basket of eggs tied to the rab- 
bit’s back. Or he can be holding a 
big, decorated egg in his paws. 


Variations of One Design 
(Page 31) 


This page gives you an idea how 
one design can be varied for many 
different uses. A little chick or rabbit 
would work out just as well. 


Easter Favors 
(Page 29) 


This easy problem holds stunning 
results. (D) is the box pattern for 
(A). To speed up work, give the 
pupils stiff paper patterns about 
which they can trace to make 
the basket—2”’ x 2” for the base, 
and 1” x 2” for the sides. Let 
them add the pasting flaps. The lid 
is a separate square, 214” x 214”. 

Pattern (F) is the original size to 
be used with (E) to make basket 
(B). Trace (F) from a stiff paper pat- 
tern. Cut two at one time from 
colored construction paper. (K)— 
these are cut from yellow construc- 
tion paper, same as the duckling, so 
they won’t show. The duckling may 
sit upon one large lily leaf instead of 
several small ones. Duck may be 
yellow, wings light yellow and bill 
orange-yellow. Wings may be pasted 
on extra. Animals may be decorated 
on both sides. Write names on con- 
tainers before pasting sides together. 


For making (H) use two patterns 
—base triangle, and a rectangle, 
1’ x 3’. The triangle for the lid is 
34%” x 31%”. Both are given in 
original size. Various kinds of flowers 
can be used for decorations. Petals 
may be curled up, as (B). Leaves 
should be of different greens. 


Easter Greetings 
(Page 30) 


(1) is the cover of a folder card. 
(2) is the inside of the folder. (X) is 
the pattern. (3) is another type of 
decorated folder, and (4) shows the 
detail. (5) is another way of cutting 
the edges, with a hole in the center. 
If the cut edge is not neat, paste 
leaves and flowers over the edge (6). 
Other styles of folders are (7-8-9 
10). Several patterns for eggs are 
given. (11) is a little stand-up card. 


Inexpensive Crafts 
(Page 34) 


Select interesting jars, bottles or 
cans to be decorated. Tin or porous 
containers should never hold water 
unless lined with paraffin. To line 
them, pour hot paraffin into the top, 
and then holding them at an angle, 
and slowly turning all the while, 
pour the paraffin out so it covers the 
entire surface. Repeat several times 
to make a thick coating. 

Clean outside of container with a 
little kerosene or gasoline to remove 
all dirt and grease spots. An attrac- 
tive decoration is a wrapping of 
colored string or twine. It should be 
heavy. Various kinds can be found 
in the dime stores—types that are 
used for weaving, embroidery and 
rug making. These are cotton and 
are colored. 

1—Shows how to start. Fray the 
end of the twine. Apply a good 
quality glue to the surface of the can 
as the work progresses. 
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2—Shows how the twine is over- 
lapped as the work continues. 

3—The decoration may consist of 
sections of various colors. See how 
the frayed end of the red twine has 
been glued down, and the blue glued 
over this. 

4—Finish the wrapping neatly at 
the top of the can. If the jar or bottle 
had a screw top lid, and this is to 
be decorated also, be sure not to 
cover the threads at the top of the 
jar. 

5—Twisted crépe paper can be 
used instead of twine. This need not 
be frayed at the ends. 

6—See how neatly the ends can 
be butted up to one another. 

7—The base of the jar may also 
be covered. Make a little mat 
smaller than the base of the jar, set 
the glue-covered base upon this and 
work on up from here. 

8—Instead of hand twisting the 
crépe paper, this little device will 
speed up the work (Dennison prod- 
uct). It can be had at any sta- 
tionery store. The crépe paper strips 
should be a good one-half inch wide. 

9—Flowers may be added, made 
of the samé twist. 

10—Extra borders’ look well. 
Leaves may be cut from construc- 
tion paper. Use glue generously for 
all the work. 

After all the work is done, give the 
entire surface one or two good coats 
of clear shellac. 

(A)—This is a tin box painted in 
dull oil colors. A cut-paper (wall 
paper) design is glued to the front 
side. Entire surface is then given a 
coat of shellac. Coat hangers may 
be treated the same way. 

(B)—The box for this foot-stool 
has been decorated in this manner. 
And (C)—is a wooden chalk box, 
decorated in dripped oil colors. 
Color suggestion: surface violet- 
blue, first dripping blue, and top 
dripping green-blue. Finish with 
shellac. 


“The Spring of the Year,” is a 
song of good cheer. We hope you 
will all like it. And Mitzi and Mazie 
again offer serious lessons for every 
boy and girl to consider (page 35). 
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EASTER FAVORS 


PLACE DECORATED LID UPON Box 


CONTAINERS 
FOR EASTER EGGS 
LIDS ARE SEPARATE 
Boxes_A 
MAY BE MOUNTED . 
UPON A BASE , THE 

SIZE OF THE LIDS. 

As Box -B. 


LID 1S 2/2 IN. SQ. 


ALL PASTING FLAPS ARE INCH WIDE... x. 
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Louise D. Tessin 


‘ 3 iN. DIA. 
PATTERN FOR LID AND BASE 
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EASTER GREETINGS Louise D. Tessin VA 
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PLAYFUL RABBITS 
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Louise D. Tessin 


Make an original background for one of these rabbits on 
9” x 12” paper. These rabbits can be used for classroom borders. 
If enlarged, they can be cut of wood and used as lawn decorations. 
(Square off the paper to enlarge them accurately.) They can be 
used as booklet cover decorations and posters. 

If you reverse the figures, they appear as three new designs. 
Study the coloring of rabbits from real animals or colored pictures 
of rabbits. 
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INEXPENSIVE CRAFTS Louise D. Tessin 


~ 
JELLY JAR 
FLOWER 
POT 


PICKLE BOTTLE 


TWISTED 
CREPE PAPER 


| 


COFFEE CAN 


RED STRING 3 


4 


START 
GLUE DOWN 


CUT PAPER DECORATION 


BOX ~- FOOT STOOL 
CUT PAPER DECORATION 


TIN TEA CAN MADE INTO VASE 


WOoDEN 
DooR 


WOODEN BLOCKS 


CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
LEAF 


USEFUL .. DECORATIVE .. CRAFTS... | 


BOK ...DRIPPED COLORS (.see directions in printed article 


= | 
| CAN 
| 
| 
| 
4 
OVERLAP TUCK IN FRAYED 4 
END END if 
(} 
| 
at 
4 ee COAT HANGERS 
| FLAT PILLOW TIED ON % 
LK 
| 
RUBBER 
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MITZI AND MAZIE Louise D. Tessin 


Mitzi's table man- 
ners are very bad. See 
how she leans over 
the table. Her mouth 
is so full of food that it 
is dropping out. She is 
ruining the furniture 
by hooking her feet 
over the rungs of the 
chair. 


Mazie’s posture is 
correct. She eats 
slowly and carefully. 


Again Mitzi is in 
sucha hurry that she 
spills the water over 
her dress and on the 
floor. Besides, she 
drinks very noisily. 


Because Mazie is 
careful, she keeps 
herself neat and al- 
ways makes a nice 
impression. 


Instead of ask- 
ing Mazie to pass 
her the sugar, 
RL Mitzi reaches for 
BY it and fills her 
a spoon so full that 
f she spills it. She 

// still sits at the 
table in a very 
careless manner. 


Mazie serves 

| herself carefully 

so she will not 

spill any food on 
the table. 
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APRIL—PICTURE OF THE MONTH Marguerite Gode 


Along comes April, splashing 
in the rain! Would you like to 
make a picture this. spring 
month? You will find several 
drawings on this page which, if 
put together, will make a suit- 
able poster. Also, you will find 
some things which do not fit 
into the season. Color (paint or 
crayon) the ones which you 
think might belong to a rainy 
day. 

Use a sheet of white drawing 
paper for the mount. Color in the 
green grass and gray sky. (Gray 
may be made by rubbing lightly 
with black crayon or thinning 
black paint with white.) 

Then paste on the pictures 
which you have colored and cut. 
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WHAT’S MISSING? 
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Marguerite Gode 


There is something missing 
from every picture on this page. 
Can you discover what it is? 
For a starter we will tell you. 
The house lacks a_ chimney. 
What is missing from the squir- 
rel, the rabbit, and all the rest? 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 
The Story of the Rain 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


. and Teddy Bear had been playing together 
all the afternoon long. Teddy was full of all kinds of 
little tricks which he never told to anyone except 
Janie. And because it was such a very rainy day, he 
thought it was just the right time to show off. 


But Janie had so wanted to run over to Grandma’s, 
because this was the day Grandma was to make funny- 
shaped cookies with her new cookie cutter. Grandma 
had promised Janie that there would be enough animals 
in her cookie jar to start a parade. 


‘“‘Why does it have to rain today, Teddy Bear?”’ 
Janie asked, with almost a sob in her voice. 


Teddy Bear only snuggled up closer and touched her 
with his soft little brown ear as if to remind her that he 
was still there and had more clever tricks he could 
perform. 


But Janie went closer to the windowpane, touching 
it with the tip of her nose and with her little fat hand. 
Teddy Bear was almost afraid because the raindrops 
were getting bigger and bigger and went splash, sPLAsH, 
SPLASH, on the pane. 

“Rain, why did you have to come today?” asked 
Janie. ‘“The very day I wanted so much to go to Grand- 
ma’s.”’ 

‘We can’t plan our coming, little girl,’’ said a voice, 
clear and distinct. ‘‘When the old sun and the earth 
and the atmosphere feel just the right way about it, 
well, we just have to rain. Besides, we like to play once 
in awhile, too.”’ 


Janie could hardly believe her ears. Was the sound 
of the rain making little words which she could under- 
stand or did she imagine it? 

Teddy Bear must have heard, too, for he pricked up 
both little soft ears. 

‘*How does the sun and the earth and the atmosphere 
make you rain?” asked Janie, drawing closer to the 
window, spying a big fat raindrop right in front of her 
which looked as if it were doing the talking. 

“You know, little girl,’ the voice continued, ‘‘that 
on a very hot day tiny drops of water collect all over 
the outside of your drinking glass if you fill it with ice. 
That is because hot air can hold more water vapor than 
cold air, and the air next to your glass of ice, being 
cooled so suddenly, has to get rid of some of its moisture 
so it makes little drops on your glass.”’ 


‘“‘Tell me some more stories, Rain,’ begged Janie. 


“Did you ever play with your breath on a real cold 
day?” chuckled the mischievous raindrop. ‘“The water 
vapor in the warm air which you breathe turns to mist 
or tiny drops of water by being cooled so suddenly.”’ 

“But why do we get rain, so much rain?” asked 
Janie. 

“Oh,”’ said the raindrop. ‘“‘When a great mass of 
clouds meet some cold air, the water vapor turns into 
rain, or if it is very cold, it turns to snow. Perhaps, you 
didn’t know that there are layers and layers of cold 
high above the earth, even when it is warm here below.”’ 

“But why are there so many of you?” asked Janie, 
smiling. 

“Oh,” splattered the raindrop as if showing off a bit. 
“Little ones combine with other little ones and grow 
bigger and bigger. Raindrops are not the same size at 
all. Just look at me. See how big Iam! I just had to come 
today.” 

“But don’t you ever want to play?” asked Janie, 
coaxingly. 

“I’m playing right now,” said the raindrop——splash, 
SPLASH, SPLASH. ‘‘Don’t you hear me? You play on 
the inside of the windowpane and I play on the outside.”’ 

‘*Tell me some more of what you do,”’ begged Janie. 

‘Oh, I can do many more tricks than Teddy there,”’ 
said the raindrop. “I can fill the brooklets up so full 
that they have to run and run to get away. When I’m 
real big, I make the flowers nod their heads and when 
I’m small, I make the leaves rustle, rustle, on all the 
trees of the woods.” 

‘“‘What else can you do?’ whispered Janie, con- 
fidentially. 

“Oh, I haven’t told you a thing yet. I can pound and 
pound and pound upon the streets for hours. I can fill 
the fields and flood the river banks. I can turn over 
whole trains and destroy boats.”’ 

“Oh, Oh, Oh,” cried Janie, half in fear and half 
laughing. 

‘‘But, today,”’ boasted the raindrop, am having fun, 
for this is April when we chase and play. We play tag 
with the gay umbrellas and pelt and patter upon the 
shiny rain capes.” 

And then the raindrops all seemed to combine in a 
laughing chorus, as they trickled and splattered and 
had their fun. 

““Come out! Come out, little girl!’ they all seemed to 
say. ““Come,outjand have_some fun!”’ 


April is Here 


By SYLVIA CLAFLIN 


The soft downy coverlet Earth has 
been wearing 
Has suddenly melted away; 
When I wake up at morning the 
sky’s growing rosy, 
Instead of all drowsy and gray. 


The and 


sun wakes up early 
brightens the bird-songs 

That now with my breakfast I hear, 
The soft rain falls gently on tree- 
buds and seedlings; 


We’re happy—for April is here! 
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Young April wears a soft, light yellow 
honnet and dress with a green cloak and 
umbrella. 

Paint the sky a soft gray and the grass 
green. 

The swallows may be blue-green and the 
rabbits white. 
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QuesTIOon: I have the older September 
first grade age group (ages ranging 
from 61% to 7 years, and 30 children in 
my class). On January 20th a boy was 
placed in my room who has been in first 
grade a year—since last January’s mid- 
year term. His report card states that he 
is good in all work except readin§. I find 
that he cannot do any of the work that 
my children are doing, not even in my 
slowest reading group. The boy was 
7, November, 1940. He comes from a 
good family but seems retarded in his 
development. He is small for his age and I 
feel that he could play well with children 
just beginning first grade. The principal 
has refused to let him enter the mid- 
year group. Also, he feels that after 
school tutoring would be unethical on 
my part. 

In my school system a teacher is 
expected to keep to her program, so 
I do not find much time to give the boy 
individual help. In a few weeks, the 
boy’s mother is taking the case to the 
Supervising Principal. What would you 
suggest as being best for the boy? 


ANSWER: I am only too glad to answer your problem 
to the best of my ability. There are several ways of 
aiding the boy in question, I believe. 

First, it seems almost a pity that a child, who is only 
weak in one subject, could not remain in the upper 
level group in Arithmetic, Spelling, Language, etc. 
(if he is really good in them), and work in Reading in 
those groups best suiting his progress and achievement. 
In fact, the more reading he could get the better, 
either in your group (lowest) or with beginning children. 
If he did work he could do with upper level, he would 
not get discouraged. 

Second, encourage a lot of help from the acceler- 
ated children with a child of this type. There are so 
many ways—reading in small groups—where children 
can help in adding to the child’s stock of sight words. 

Third, I would have a period of 15 or 20 minutes, 
twice a day, for him and any others near his level. 
I should call it a Remedial Reading period and in that 
time I would give the child ample opportunity to read 
from material suited to his ability. 

If you mean paid tutoring, I could not see it, but if 
you mean individual help, I can see it. 

Your upper groups should be able to manage in- 
dependent seat work by now, while you are having 
your Remedial} Reading. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 
to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QUESTION: Can you suggest any poems 
that seem fitted for choral reading? 


Answer: If you mean for primary children, I would 
suggest: 


*‘Someone,”’ Walter de la Mare. 

“The Sleigh,’”’ Ivor Tchervanow. 

“The Walrus and the Carpenter,’’ Lewis Carroll 
“The Kitchen Clock,’”’ John Vance Cheney. 
‘Father William,’’ Lewis Carroll. 

‘‘The Potatoes’ Dance,’’ Vachel Lindsay. 


For Middle Grades: 


‘“‘Sea-Fever,’’ John Masefield. 

‘“‘A Vagabond Song,”’ Bliss Carmen. 

“The Highwayman,” Alfred Noyes. 

‘‘Barter,’’ Sara Teasdale. 

Psalms 24 and 46 

‘*The Man with the Hoe,’’ Edwin Markham. 

‘Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight,’ Vachel 
Lindsay. 

‘“‘Work,”’ Angela Morgan. 

‘Prayers of Steel,’’ Carl Sandburg. 


QuEsTION: How many children should 
participate in a choral reading? 


ANSWER: The size of the choruses may differ widely 
from eight to forty. Less than eight seems to destroy the 
essential quality of blended voices; each voice is too 
easily distinguished. The most effective number for 
artistic purposes is about twenty. 


QuESTION' Where can I secure a thirty- 
minute play, light operetta, or pan- 
tomime that would be adaptable for 
kindergarten children? Every spring I 
must present that type of program, 
using all twenty-five pupils, and I have 
difficulty in securing material that five- 
year-olds can dramatize and com- 
prehend. 


AnswER: If I were you I would have the children 
work out a lovely dramatization of some of the old 
tales, like ‘“‘SSnow-White and the Seven Dwarfs.” I 
believe it would be more worth while in developing 
language abilities than having the children memorize a 
set play. Very attractive plays and playlets of all 
kinds can be purchased from Walter H. Baker Co., 178 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


QuESTION: Where can I find a good col- 
lection of poems on Rain? 


ANsWER:A good collection is “Golden Flute,’’ pub- 
lished by John Day Co. 
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Palmy, the Antlered One 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Pine. the brown baby moose, 
was not a pretty calf. With his long 
face and cleft upper lip, he was, in 
fact, a homely baby. But there was 
a reason for the shape of his mouth. 
When Al-ces, his mother, ate water 
lilies, she had to pull them up from 
the bottom of the lake. And she did 
this by getting the stem between the 
two lobes of her upper lip, then 
wrapping her lips around them. 
Without this clever mouth, she could 
not have pulled up the juicy water 
plants. 


Palmy looked just like his mother, 
only he was tiny and she was tall. 
They both had the longest legs of the 
deer family. Al-ces needed her long 
legs when she waded into the water 
to pull lilies from the lake bed. And 
the baby needed his long legs so he 
could follow her. For the woods were 
full of dangers, and it was best 
always to keep close beside Mother. 

Like all baby mammals, Palmy 
lived on milk at first. Later, when he 
began to like water lilies, he had to 
learn to hold his breath and plunge 
clear under water to get them. But 
he had been able to swim ever 
since he could remember. 


At this time of year Father often 
went lily gathering with them. 
He had horns called antlers, but 
they were still tender. Father, too, 
stepped as softly as he could. He 
had no desire to meet danger till 
his antlers were stronger. 


Some day Palmy would have 
antlers, too. These antlers were 
rather palm-shaped, like your palm 
with the fingers spread. Such antlers 
are the gift of no other member of 
the deer family. Father Moose 
would need his badly before the 
year was over. 

When at last the frost turned the 
maple leaves to crimson, Father’s 
antlers were nearly six feet wide. 
He could have scooped Palmy up on 
either one of them, and tossed him 
over his shoulder. But he was 
never rough with the little fellow. 


One evening Palmy and his mother 
stood hidden in a clump of young 
spruce trees. The moon made it 
light on the lake-shore. Frogs croaked. 
A cow moose somewhere near called 
lonesomely. By and by two young 
bull moose came out of the woods, 
and met on the lake-shore. Both of 
them snorted so angrily that Palmy 
was afraid. But Mother was not, 
as he could tell when he pressed 
close to her side. Where Father was, 
he didn’t know. 

In another moment the two ant- 
lered creatures rushed at each other, 
their hoofs ploughing up the sand. 
They struck with a crash of antlers. 
Then for a time they shoved each 
other about, their small eyes gleam- 
ing with rage. So that was what 
antlers were for, Palmy told himself! 
To fight with! At last one of the 
fighters had had enough of it, and 
went galloping back into the dark 
woods. The other bull moose stamped 
and looked about, very proud of 
himself. Then along came Father. 
Again there was a fight, but this 
time Father was the stronger. Palmy 
meant some day to grow up and 
fight as good a battle. 

When the lake froze over, Palmy 
and his mother could no longer eat 
water plants. Instead, they nipped 
the tender tips of branches. They 
stood so tall, they could reach quite 


far up. There were willow twigs and 
aspens, dried birch leaves, spruce 
and other good things to choose 
from. And again their cleft upper 
lips were useful in getting hold of 
what they wanted. 


They always moved as quietly as 
they could, careful not to step on 
dry branches that would snap be- 
neath their hoofs. Palmy had a 
feeling the woods were full of dan- 
gers. Sometimes he saw his mother 
stop and stare at green eyes shining 
in the moonlight. The owners of 
these pairs of shining eyes never 
showed themselves; but Palmy knew 
his mother’s fear, and hid, silent, 
beside her, till the eyes were gone. 
What he and Mother would do, he 
didn’t know, if the green-eyed dan- 
ger ever came nearer. 

At last snowflakes whirled down 
out of a gray sky, and piled over 
spruce and birch trees. The wind 
howled whooooooo and tree trunks 
cracked with cold. Now there were 
deep drifts everywhere they went, 
and everywhere they went their 
hoof prints showed. But Father and 
Mother and a dozen other grown- 
ups, and their calves, crossed the 
icy lake to a ravine between high 
hills. Here they huddled together 
for warmth, and their hoofs beat the 
snow down hard and smooth. Moose 
always “‘yard”’ in winter, and Palmy 
felt safer in the moose-yard than he 
had anywhere else. 

One night wolves howled hungrily. 
The sound made Palmy’s hair 
prickle. And when the moon rose, 
he could see those green eyes shining, 
two here, two there, and two some- 


THERE WERE LILY LEAVES, BIRCH TWIGS AND 
OTHER GOOD THINGS TO EAT 
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where else. Wolves always hunt in 
packs. Now the father moose all 
lowered their antlers toward the 
wolves. And if one should come 
too near, he would be tossed over 


an antlered head, and stamped upon. 
As long as the moose kept together, 
they were safe, for the antlered bull 
moose formed a ring around the 
cows and their young calves. 


Scale and Fang 


By GARALD LAGARD 


ies came up on the porch of 
the little mountain cabin and put his 
lunch box on the step below Patsy 
and Gene. Patsy looked at him, 
then she yawned and hugged her 
knees. It was spring, and there was a 
lazy feeling in the warm, pine- 
scented air. David stirred the lunch 
box with his toe, and at once several 
loud ‘‘thumps”’ came from inside it. 

Patsy frowned. ‘‘What on earth 

” she began. ‘“‘David, what’s in 
there?”’ 

“Oh, something,’ he said _ in- 
nocently. “‘Do you want to look at 
it?”’ 

Gene picked the box up and shook 
it gently. Then he carefully lifted 
the lid and peered inside. Then he 
laughed. ‘‘Spring is really here,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The snakes have waked up.”’ 

“‘Has he got a snake in there?” 
Patsy demanded. 

“Don’t get excited,’’ David said. 
“It’s just a bull snake. He was 
crawling along the trail from school. 
The ranger told me what it was, and 
he said I might pick him up. And I 
did pick him up, all by myself! I 
wasn’t a bit afraid.” 

“Oh, David!’ Patsy cried. ‘“You 
didn’t really touch it?”’ 

“T did, too!’’ David said stoutly. 
“Bull snakes won’t hurt anybody.” 

‘Just a minute,’’ Gene said pa- 
tiently. ‘“Let’s not have an argu- 
ment. You, David, are quite right; 
bull snakes are harmless. But you 
mustn’t tease Patsy. So many people 
have such an unreasonable fear of 
snakes—any kind of snakes—that 
it almost makes them sick to see one. 
It’s natural, I suppose, to be afraid 
of things we don’t understand. And 
all the silly superstitions which have 
built up through centuries of mis- 
understanding snakes hasn’t helped 
people respect one of our most 
interesting and valuable animal 
orders.” 

“I don’t see anything valuable 
about a snake,” Patsy protested. 

“If it were not for snakes,’’ Gene 
said, ‘‘the world would be overrun 
with rodents. Snakes are great 
destroyers of such small pests as 
mice, rats, ground squirrels and 
gophers. A bull snake, the size of 


this one, will eat as many as 35 mice 
in a day.’ He looked kindly at 
Patsy. “‘If you like,’”’ he said, ‘‘you 
may step back on the porch, and 
we'll have this one out where you 
can see it.” 

“Well,’’ Patsy said doubtfully, 
“I’m not really afraid. I’ll stay here. 
But don’t take him out too fast. 
I just want to see a little of him ata 
time.”’ 

Gene laughed, and he put his hand 
into the box and brought out the 
slender yellow and brown creature. 
The bull snake wriggled, then coiled 
about Gene’s arm. He raised his 
head, and his black forked tongue 
darted out and he seemed to lick the 
air. 

“That’s his way of listening,”’ 
Gene explained. “‘His sensitive tongue 
picks up sound vibrations, just as 
your radio aerial does. Snakes have 
no outward ears. But their eyes are 
very sharp and their sense of smell 
keen.”’ 

Gene released the snake on the 
porch. Instantly it began a rapid 
crawl for freedom. David gingerly 
took him about the middle. He 
smiled broadly as the snake coiled 
about his arm. 

‘‘How do snakes move so fast?”’’ 
David asked. ‘‘They have no legs.”’ 

“You can feel,’ Gene replied, 
“how the scales move back and 
forth on the snake’s stomach. They 
aren’t really scales, but plates 
driving plates—and the snake’s mus- 
cles are such that he can move those 
plates very rapidly. There are so 
many of those plates that the snake 
can travel at quite good speed, even 
over uneven ground.”’ 

*‘What does he feel like, David?” 
Patsy asked curiously. 

“Sort of squirmy inside,’’ said 
David. ‘‘And cool and dry outside.”’ 

‘‘Let me see,’’ Patsy said sud- 
denly. ‘“‘Let me touch him. But I 
want to do it myself. Don’t you dare 
put him on 

“I won’t put him on you,”’ David 
promised. ‘“‘You can touch him any 
way you want to.” 

Patsy timidly stroked the snake’s 
back. She smiled uncertainly, then 
cried, ‘‘Oh, he feels just like metal! 
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Antlers, Paimy saw, were an even 
more important gift than a moose’s 
handlike lips. Largest of the deer 
tribe, the moose of our North woods 
have the most need of good weapons. 


Let me hold him.’’ David released 
the snake and Patsy held him 
at arm’s length. The bull snake 
thrashed about in her hand, then 
he opened his mouth and hissed 
loudly. Patsy’s smile faded and she 
dropped him at once. 

‘You were holding him too tight- 
ly,’’ Gene said quickly. ‘‘He was just 
telling you to be more gentle with 
him. After all, he isn’t used to being 
handled.”’ 

‘‘How does he make that noise?” 
Patsy asked uneasily. 

Gene picked the snake up as it 
slithered down the steps. ‘‘There is a 
sort of narrow pillar,’’ Gene ex- 
plained, ‘“‘just in front of his wind- 
pipe. When he takes in air, or blows 
it out forcibly, it causes a hiss. You 
can make the same sound yourself by 
blowing on the edge of a card. But 
he was just bluffing. All snakes which 
lack the power to injure larger 
creatures are great bluffers. One 
snake—the hog-nosed snake—puts 
on a most terrifying performance 


when he thinks himself in danger. ° 


He is really harmless, but if you 
disturb him he will swell up to 
three times his actual size, open his 
mouth and hiss and carry on in the 
most ferocious manner imaginable. 
Then, if you aren’t frightened away, 
he will shrink to his normal size, 
twist and turn and puff for all the 
world as if he were dying. Then he 
will slowly relax and turn over on his 
back. But he isn’t a very good 
actor. If you turn him back on his 
stomach, he will come to life just 
long enough to roll over again. He 
seems to believe you won’t think 
him dead unless his stomach is up.”’ 


Patsy laughed delightedly. ‘‘Oh, 
how funny!”’ she cried. 


“Do some snakes really come 
apart, unjoint, when they want to 
fool people into thinking they are 
dead?”’ David asked. 


Gene laughed. ‘‘No!’’ he _ ex- 
claimed. ‘‘That is another old super- 
stition. And there are no so-called 
‘hoop snakes’ which take their tails 
in their mouths and roll down hills. 
Nor are there any snakes which 
milk cows. And though there are 
many people who believe some 
mother snakes swallow their young, 
in time of danger, that is the 
most foolish belief of all. The true 
habits of snakes are interesting 
enough without such wild stories 
which have no truth in them at all.” 
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‘“‘But some snakes,’”’ Patsy said, 
‘‘are dangerous, aren’t they?” 

‘“Yes, indeed,’’ Gene said gravely. 
‘Rattlesnakes, copperheads, coral 
snakes and moccasins are venomous, 
and must be respected for the harm 
they are able to do. The instinct of 
all animals—snakes included—is to 
protect themselves when they believe 
they are in danger. And the poisonous 
snakes are well able to do just that. 
Nearly every type of wilderness has 
its type of rattler. Those in the des- 
erts are rough-scaled and dull in color 
to blend with the desert soil. Those 
in the timbered country have color 
schemes to agree with the pattern of 
fallen leaves, twigs and rocks. Because 


of this protective coloring they are 
quite hard to see until one is almost 
upon them. They use their fangs and 
venom to obtain food, but these are 
also weapons of defense. But re- 
member they fear you as much or 
more than you fear them, and they 
will get out of your way if it is at all 
possible to do so.”’ 

Patsy and David nodded soberly. 
“What do we do,’ David asked, 
“if we see a rattlesnake?” 

little as possible,’’-—and Gene 
laughed. ‘“‘When the rattler first 
sees you he will coil and rattle. 
He’s saying; ‘Look out! I’m worried 
and angry.’ But if you are far 
enough away he will not try to 
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strike. He knows just how far he 
can strike and hit—-from one-third 
to one-half his length—and he will 
not attempt to stretch himself 
beyond that distance. But he can 
easily strike from almost any posi- 
tion, for he usually carries his head 
well back and ready for business.”’ 

‘I’m sure,’’ Patsy said, “‘that I 
don’t want anything to do with 
him!” 

‘Few people Gene said. 
“The rattler doesn’t make a safe 
pet. But he’s pretty much of a 
gentleman, and a great one for 
minding his own business. So if we 
mind ours, we'll both be quite 
happy.” 


Brook Secrets 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


M acic things were happening was right—maybe he didn’t know 


in the brook. Turtles, big and little, 
basked in the sun on flat stones and 
on the bank; fishes, little and big, 
swam upstream and leaped in the 
shallows; whirligig beetles chased 
each other in dizzy circles in quiet 
pools; little frogs peeped and big 
frogs boomed and a noisy kingfisher 
flew swiftly above them sounding 
his throaty rattle as he went ‘“‘clack- 
ity-clackity-clackity, click-clack!’’ 

Hairy Woodpecker darted down 
from the orchard to the brook’s 
edge for a drink. He and Mrs. Wood- 
pecker had been searching the 
orchard and meadow for just the 
right hollow tree. House-hunting 
was a serious business and the 
orchard was full of the whir of 
wings and noisy conversations. 

Hairy was hot and tired and 
thirsty. As he bent over the brook 
to drink he said, aloud: ‘“‘Here in 
the water it is quiet, there is no 
hurry-skurry, no house-hunting, no 
nest-building. What an easy time 
these little brook-people have bask- 
ing in the sun or floating here and 
there wherever the brook takes 
them. They don’t have to trouble to 
swim unless they want to do so, for 
they may travel by drifting along 
with the current.” 

Just then he heard a funny little 
laugh and a very small voice whis- 
pered, ‘“‘Hairy Woodpecker, you 
don’t know a thing about it! You 
don’t know how busy we are down 
here in the brook.” It was his old 
friend, the little whirligig beetle. 
As she talked she spun around and 
around on the surface of the water. 

“Oh, hello,” said Hairy, remem- 
bering that the tiny water beetle 
could fly and how she had once fol- 
lowed him to the orchard. Maybe she 


much about these brook people. 


At that moment, as he was 
drinking, he saw a fat little sunfish 
in a shallow near by. The fish was 
about six inches long and was very 
pretty for it was spotted and 
marked with many bright colors, 
olive, yellow, green and bright 
orange. The longer Hairy Wood- 
pecker looked at the shiny little fish 
the more surprised he was. “‘I didn’t 
know that a fish could stand so 
still,’’ he said aloud. 

Great-Grandfather Turtle, who 
was sitting on an old log that lay 
partly in the water, turned his head 
slowly and looked at Hairy. “‘Look 
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at the sunfish again,’’ he snapped. 
“Fishes don’t stand and this one 
is not still. See how his front fins 
are moving—he is making a nest.”’ 

This was too much for Hairy. 
‘“‘Making a nest!’’ he exclaimed. 
“A fish making a nest!” Hairy 
laughed and laughed until he almost 
fell into the water. 

“I’m not joking,” said the old 
turtle. ‘““Can’t you see the hollow 
which Mr. Sunfish has made in the 
gravel beneath him? Can’t you see 
that he is sweeping the place clean 
with the rapid motion of his fins? If 
you didn’t laugh so much you would 
be wiser.” 

Hairy Woodpecker stopped laugh- 
ing. ‘Do you really and truly mean 
that the sunfish is making a nest 
down there on the bottom of the 
brook?” he asked. 

“That is quite true,’’ answered 
the old turtle. “‘Next time you 
laugh be sure that you know just 
what you are laughing about,” and 
with this advice Great-Grandfather 
Turtle splashed into the _ brook, 


stirring it so that Hairy thought the 
commotion would frighten the little 
sunfish away, but, when the water 
cleared, the pretty little fellow was 
still there and it was true that the 
fins attached to his breast were 
moving rapidly like tiny fans. Occa- 
sionally he turned himself about. 
The round hollow which he was 
making was about ten inches wide 
and clean except for a few rootlets 
at the bottom. 

‘‘Here comes Mrs. Pumpkin Seed,” 
said the whirligig beetle who was 
also watching the nest-making. 

“Mrs. Who?” asked Hairy Wood- 
pecker. 

‘*Mrs. Pumpkin Seed,”’ said Whirl- 
igig. ‘‘That is a name some people 
call sunfish because these fish are 
round and fat like pumpkin seeds.”’ 

Hairy started to laugh again and 
then remembered what Great- 
Grandfather Turtle had said. 

Little Whirligig went on talking 
as if to herself. ‘‘Yes,’’ she said, 
“Mrs. Sunfish will soon lay about 
five thousand eggs in that hollow in 
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the sand, and Mr. Sunfish will guard 
the nest and the small fry when they 
hatch.” 

“Five thousand eggs!’’ exclaimed 
Hairy. “Five thousand—” He 
scratched his red head in dismay. It 
was unbelievable! What in the world 
could anyone do with five thousand 
children? He couldn’t even think of it. 
But Hairy didn’t dare to laugh be- 
cause everyone seemed so serious. 

Suddenly the little whirligig beetle 
flew up out of the water and swiftly 
passed Hairy’s ear laughing a tiny 
silvery laugh as she went. 

Hairy Woodpecker thought, ‘‘She’s 
a water-witch!”’ Anyway, it was 
all very strange: water beetles fly- 
ing about in the air, fishes making 
nests in the water. Hairy shivered. 
“The meadow is bewitched,” he 
cried. “I’m sure of it!’’ And away he 
flew back to the old orchard to find 
Mrs. Woodpecker and his cousin 
Downy, and he wondered as he 
went if they would believe his story. 
Five thousand eggs in one nest—no, 
they would never believe it! 


The First Paper-Maker 


By LILLIAN 


—_— stop the car, there’s a 
bee in here.”’ 

Daddy pulled to the side of the 
road and opened the back door. 
“Don’t be afraid, it will not sting 
you. Just shoo it gently toward the 
open door. It will fly out.” 

“That wasn’t a bee, Jimmy,”’ said 
Daddy, as it flew out the door, “‘that 
was a wasp.” 

“Oh-oo, a wasp stings, doesn’t 
it?”’ asked Jimmy. 

“Yes,” said Daddy, “it has a mean 
sting, but we owe a lot to the wasp.”’ 


Jimmy was a little puzzled to 
think that anything with such a 
mean sting could really be of any 
use, but Daddy told him that the 
wasp really had taught man that 
paper could be made from wood. 
That, undoubtedly, wasps had made 
paper from wood millions of years 
before man was on earth. 

“But what do wasps do with 
paper?” asked Jimmy. 

“They build their nests with it 
and are very wonderful carpenters. 
They do all the work with their 
mouths,’”’ answered Daddy. 


Then his father told him how the 
female does all the work. She flies 
about looking for exposed wood 
which she attacks with her sawlike 
jaws and rasps away until she has a 
bit of it in her mouth. She chews and 
chews this until it is mixed with a 
sort of saliva. It becomes a sticky 
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mass which clings together and looks 
like a kind of coarse brown paper. 

With this she builds the floor of 
the nest first, then puts up near the 
center of this floor a stout column of 
the same papery material. This 
column is strong enough to hold up 
the first two or three layers of cells. 
She never builds on the ground, but 
starts her nest or cells at the top of 
the supporting column. She first 
builds three very shallow cells. 
When these are finished she gathers 
more wood for wood pulp with which 
she makes an umbrella-shaped cover- 
ing above the three cells. Her next 
step is to lay an egg in each cell which 
later becomes a cradle for the little 
larve or grub. She then leaves the 
eggs to hatch while she goes on 
building more cells and more cover- 
ing. The cells are not built upward 
from the supporting column but 
downward, with the opening at the 
bottom like a little bell. The new 
cells are hung up beside the first 
three and in each one she again lays 
an egg. The mother wasp, like all 
mothers of big families, is very busy. 
In a short time the first eggs are 
hatched and the little grubs are very 
hungry. Now the mother not only 
must feed the new babies, but as 
they grow she enlarges each nursery, 
builds more cells and extends the 
roof to cover the new cells. The 
grubs continue to grow until they 
reach their final size and are fat, full 


grubs. Now for the first time they 
begin to wait upon themselves a 
little. Each grub spins a silky web 
over the mouth of its cell and in this 
sealed cell it changes from a grub 
into a wasp. These wasps are all 
females and as soon as they emerge 
from the nursery they immediately, 
like all dutiful daughters, help their 
mother with the work of building 
more cells and feeding the newly 
hatched larve or grubs. 


You will remember I said the first 
cells were built at the top of the 
column. The newer cells or combs 
are built below this, in rows, each 
opening downward so that the series 
of flats or apartments have the doors 
at the bottom and the floors above. 
At the same time the umbrella- 
shaped outer covering is built down- 
ward as an outer wall to protect the 
cells or combs until finally the nest 
grows to be a roughly round or egg- 
shaped body, entirely enclosed in a 
shell or outer wall of paper with a 
single opening at the bottom through 
which the busy wasps pass in and out. 

These nests are sometimes at- 
tached to decayed trees, old posts, 
or in almost any sheltered place. 
Sometimes they build just under the 
eaves of a house where, of course, 
they are not very welcome. The 
finished nest, being almost the color 
of dead leaves, blends with its sur- 
roundings and does not quickly 
catch the eye—a common trick of 
nature to protect wild things. 

All the work of building a nest 
must be done every spring, as the 
wasps never use an old nest. 
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Guess Who We Are 


April Nature Study 
By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


= really should do all that 
you possibly can to protect and help 
us, for we give you beauty and 
pleasure as well as help you by 
destroying insects and weed seed. 
One of our families which you think 
most undesirable eats 875 tons of 
weed seed in one state (Iowa) each 
year. It is thought that if all of us 
were removed within ten years there 
would be no plant life left. 

We live a short but fast life. Our 
body temperature is 103°-110°. Our 
hearts beat about 140 times a 
minute—so fast it cannot be counted 
when we are flying. We have feathers 
to protect us from cold, heat, and 
rain. We have only one set at a time 
and they are kept oiled by oil glands 
so that they will not get wet. Our 
feathers are in order. 

Our beaks are fitted for the food 
we eat and the place we live. We 
swallow our food whole and it is 
ground up by grit and sand in the 
gizzard, which takes the place of 
teeth. In the winter we have a hard 
time getting food. As long as we have 
food we will not freeze. In the sum- 
mer we sometimes have a hard time 
getting enough water. We wish you 
would put out a pan with a few 
inches of water in it. Some people 
put out large buckets of water. You 
might as well expect a person to 
bathe in the Pacific Ocean as to ex- 
pect us to use that. 

Can you guess who we are? 


1. Who am [? 


I am among the first birds to 
return in spring. The Indians say 
that I am a messenger of spring, a 
token between heaven and earth, 
for the upper part of my body is the 
color of the sky—bright blue, and 
the lower part is supposed to be the 
color of the earth—a shade of 
brown called rufous. 

You may see me perched on a tree 
or fence and if you watch me for a 
little while you will see me sail away 
through the air, showing my blue 
back. I am smaller than the Robin, 
but larger than the English Sparrow. 
Some boys and girls say that I am 
their favorite bird for they like my 
beautiful colors, gentle disposition, 
and mellow voice. In the spring I say 
“Cheery”—in the fall ‘‘Dreary.’’ 
They say, too, that I am a brave 
bird, for in a fair fight I can defeat 
the sparrow, who tries to make life 


miserable for me. Often my friends 
who want me to live near them will 
put up a home for me; and I could be 
perfectly happy there if the English 
Sparrow would not try to molest me. 
Sometimes I build my nest in posts 
or hollow trees. It is made of grass, 
weed stalks, a few bits of bark, and 
is lined with fine grass. I usually 
have four to six plain light blue eggs 
in it. 
Do you know who I am? 


2. Guess who I am. 


Try to think back which bird you 
could recognize when you were a 
tiny child and if you can remember, 
you will guess my name, for I am the 
best known of all birds. Everyone is 
familiar with me and my song. I am 
probably closer associated with the 
lives of boys and girls than any 
other bird, as I am sociable and 
trustful and like to live near their 
home. I build my nest on brackets 
of porches, under the eaves of the 
barn, or projections about sheds, 
occasionally on window ledges, and 
very often in bushes or trees near 
houses. Sometimes I build my nest 
high, sometimes I build it low. 

In building my nest I use grass 
stems and weed stalks for the 
foundation, and upon it a shell of 
mud made more secure by blades of 
grass worked in and out. I pick up 
billfuls of mud for it. I do most of 
the building, but my mate helps in 
bringing material. I shape the nest 
by pressing my breast against it. If 
we work fast and hard we can com- 
plete our home in one day, but 
usually a longer time is required. 
We have four bluish-green eggs. 

By the time the cherries are ripe 
our babies can usually fly and eat 
fruit. Once my family and friends 
cleared twelve cherry trees almost 
as soon as the cherries turned ripe. 
But, we more than made up for this 
by destroying insects; and later 
when the wild fruit ripened we were 
glad to eat that instead of the fruit 
in orchards and gardens. 

I have a gray head and reddish- 
brown breast paler than that of my 
mate, which is bright red. His head 
is black. 

Now you know who I am! 


3. Who are we? 


Groups of us are often seen walk- 
ing sedately about among the cows 
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in the pasture, hence our name. We 
are the only birds that neither make 
a nest of our own nor care for our 
young. We slyly deposit our eggs in 
the nests of smaller birds when they 
are absent, leaving further care of 
them to their new owners. We 
especially like to put them in the 
nests of warblers, sparrows, and 
vireos. From one to seven of our 
eggs have been found at a time in 
other birds’ nests, often in the warm 
center of the nest. Unless the little 
birds build new floors or abandon 
their nests entirely, our eggs will 
hatch first and the lusty changelings 
will demand the lion’s share of the 
food. Frequently the other eggs do 
not hatch; if they do the young 
birds often perish with hunger and 
cold or are pushed out of the nests 
by our babies. 
Can you guess who we are? 


4. Guess! Guess! 


If, when you are walking through 
a meadow, you come near a bird 
who looks at you, then turns around 
so its black and yellow cannot be 
seen, and limps off, you will know it 
is I. I seldom fly high, and I love to 
sit on a fence post and sing a loud, 
clear, sweet refrain that usually con- 
sists of four syllables. Boys and 
girls interpret it in various ways as 
follows: 


‘“‘Spring’—of—the—ye’ ar! 
I love—you d—e—a—r.”’ 


This is the way I look. I am larger 
than a robin. The upper part of my 
body is dark brown, mottled with 
black and buff; head striped with a 
light line through the center and a 
yellow line over each eye, alternat- 
ing with two dark stripes; cheeks 
gray; under part yellow; a V-shaped 
band on breast; tail short; outer tail- 
feathers almost entirely white; middle 
feathers barred with black. Do you 
think I am good-looking? 

My nest is built on the ground ina 
tall clump of grass and usually is 
well hidden. In it are four to six 
white eggs, spotted with cinnamon 
brown. 

Who am I? 


5. Guess who we are. 


We live in open woods, fields, 
orchards, and gardens where trees 
or ant hills are to be found. We 
spend most of our time on the 
ground looking for ants, which make 
up half of our food. Ants plant lice 
on plants; so it is a good thing to get 
rid of them. Our long sticky tongues 
are especially adapted to their cap- 
ture. 3,000 ants were found in the 
stomach of each of two of our 
friends and fully five thousand in 
that of another. 
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Our backs are barred, black and 
brownish gray; rump white; base of 
crown scarlet; under part of wing 
yellow. We have black bars on our 
throats and the males have black 
mustaches. 

It is fun to drum on boughs of 
trees and give a loud, rapid flick, 
flick, flicker—which may be called, 
by courtesy, our song. 

Sometimes we are called ‘‘yellow- 
hammers,” but that isn’t our real 
name. What is it? 


6. Who are we? 


In our nest, which is just sort of a 
platform, are our two white eggs. 
Sometimes they roll off for the nest 
has no sides. It is just some rough 
sticks piled together loosely on the 
ground or low in trees. When our 
nests are approached we flap over the 
ground with one wing dragging, 
pretending that we are _ badly 
wounded. 

Formerly we were regarded as 
game birds; we are happy that we 
are not now. People say that we are 
among the best fliers. We are often 
found on deserts eight or ten miles 
from water. With a peculiar whis- 
tling sound we fly at nightfall to a 
spring or pool for a cool drink. 
Hunters are said to have watched 
us and thus found springs for their 
needs. 

We live almost entirely upon 
grain; every fall we gather in 
groups and migrate to a grain field. 

We are about the size of pigeons, 
with slender wings and long, pointed, 
white-bordered tails. Our song is a 
mournful, yet pleasing, repeated 

Now you know who we are! 


7. Who am I? 


Some people think I am odd, 
fussy, and fidgety; but, really I am 
ambitious and busy, continually 
moving about and chattering. Some 
say I am scolding all the time; but 
others say that when I sing I have 
a merry, bubbling, lovely song. I am 
one of the smaller birds and almost 
always hold my tail upright as I flit 
about in the vicinity of barns and 
gardens and especially old orchards 
where the trees are partly decayed. 
My coat is brownish. I have barred 
wings and tail and dull gray under- 
parts, barred with brown. 

I like to make my home in a hol- 
low branch or a knothole in a post or 
stump, but I will buiid it in an old 
hat, discarded shoe, kettle, or tin 
can, and I have lived in the pocket 
of an old coat. Very often boys and 
girls build houses for us. We appre- 
ciate this, but wish they would 
always make the door or entrance 
hole just the right size—no larger 
than the ring that is drawn with a 


pencil around a silver quarter of a 
dollar. Then sparrows cannot get in 
and bother our six or eight white 
eggs, thickly dotted with pinkish- 
brown. We like to rear large fami- 
lies. I usually have two broods a 
year. My mate builds a nest for 
himself besides the one he and I 
have together. 

Who am I? 


8. Guess again! 


Singing in the rain is my favorite 
pastime. For an hour at a time I 
perch in a bush or treetop and sing, 
making up my song as I sing an in- 
describable medley interspersed with 
mews and cat calls. Then for awhile 
I imitate the songs of many other 
birds. 


BUNNIES 
By Vivian G. GouLED 


Bunnies are brown. 
Bunnies are white. 

Bunnies are always 
An Easter delight. 


Bunnies have ears 

All pinkish inside. 
Bunnies all like 

To hop and to hide. 


Bunnies are cuddly, 
The large and the small, 
But I like the choc’late ones 
Best of them all! 


My mate, our babies and I always 
look alike in summer and winter. 
All of us have a drab gray plumage, 
black cap and tail and rusty under- 
tail coverts. Do you know what 
coverts are? I’ll tell you. They are 
small feathers not used in flying. 


We have very good family habits. 
We do something that no other bird 
will do—care for orphan birds. We 
build our nest of twigs, rootlets, and 
grass in bushes and thickets. In May 
we have four plain greenish-blue 
eggs. 

Some people complain because 
we eat so much fruit—half our food 
is fruit; but we wish they would 
understand that we eat enough 
injurious insects to balance the 
account. 

Who are we? 


9. What is my name? 


In a wild gooseberry bush is my 
nest made of twigs and rootlets. In 
it are four or five bluish-white eggs 
with fine dots of reddish-brown all 
over them. I am happy living in 
hedgerows, thickets, hillside pas- 
tures or dry fields overgrown 
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with shrubbery and vines. I can 
rustle about on the ground and 
scratch dry leaves looking for worms 
and insects hidden under these 
leaves. Insects, especially beetles 
and caterpillars, and wild fruit and 
berries, are my favorite foods. Early 
every morning from the top of a 
bush I sing a loud, clear, melodious 
song similar to that of the mocking 
bird. The alarm note is a ‘‘smack- 
ing’’ sound and a sharp whew. 

I am a large bird, longer than a 
robin, with a bright brown back, 
white breast streaked with brownish- 
black, and a very long tail which is 
moved or ‘‘thrashed’’ about inces- 
santly. Does that tell you my name? 

What is it? 


10. Who are we? 


My friends and I are very sociable 
birds and travel about in small 
flocks, which, like one bird, dive into 
a tree, where we perch so close to- 
gether that several will be almost 
touching. Before one of us will taste 
the fruit which has just been picked, 
he passes it on to the next one on the 
limb, who in turn passes it to his 
neighbor and so on down the line. 
Most of our food is fruit and because 
we are so fond of cherries we are 
sometimes called cherry birds. Our 
flock is kept together by a high, thin 
call—tse—tse—tse. We stay to- 
gether until June or July when we 
separate in pairs and plan our nests. 
We are among the latest birds to 
build our nests. Our nest is some- 
thing like that of the kingbird—a 
strong structure of twigs, twine, and 
mosses. If we are in the woods we 
build in a cedar tree; if we are near 
buildings we build in an orchard 
tree. We have four or five dull 
bluish-white eggs, speckled with 
black. As soon as our babies are old 
enough, you will see all of us near 
swamps and streams trying to catch 
insects, very much as flycatchers do. 

If you look at us very closely you 
may discover something which gave 
us our name. Notice our wings. Do 
you see on our wing feathers small 
red tips that look like bits of sealing 
wax? There! We’ve given it away. 


You'll be sure to guess our name. 


ANSWERS: 
Bluebird 
‘Robin 
-Cowbird 
‘Meadow Lark 
-Flicker 
—Mourning Dove 
-House Wren 
-Catbird 
Brown Thrasher 
Cedar Waxwing 
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A Visit to the Farm 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Off to the farm, one April day, 
Went Ebenezer Rabbit, 
Investigating had become 
A most persistent habit. 
Across the field and through the wood 
The funny bunny gamboled, 
And when he reached the big red barn 
In through the door he scrambled. 


Tied to the manger was old Ned, 
Enjoying mid-day luncheon, 

And in the big stall just beyond 
Cow Buttercup stood munching 

A few sweet strands of last year’s hay, 
Her brown tail briskly flapping 

To shoo away the many flies 
That on her back were napping. 


Nanette, the goat, was most concerned 
At Ebenezer’s calling, 

And chased him swiftly from the pen; 
Her rudeness was appalling. 

Cluck Cluck, the hen, atop her nest 
Began to chitter-chatter, 

And all the pigs came running up 
To see what was the matter. 


The donkey brayed, the rooster crowed, 
The young lambs started bleating, 
A bunny seldom ever had 
So riotous a greeting. 
Said Ebenezer, ‘‘I regret 
The time has come for parting. 
The sun has left the western sky 
And home I must be starting.”’ 


What Ebenezer wondered about: 


Of what use was Ned, the horse? 

What did Buttercup give to the farmer? 
What does the hen furnish? 

What does the sheep give? 

Of what use are pigs? 

Name some other farm animals. 

Where does the farmer get feed for his animals? 
Where do the cows feed in summertime? 
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THE GIRAFFE 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Here is the head of a Giraffe. Even a baby Giraffe has horns. 
His home is in Africa. The hoofs are very large. 
He is the tallest animal on the earth. They are nearly twelve inches long. 


Some Giraffes are nineteen feet tall. They are cleft like cow’s hoofs. 


Giraffes have very long necks. The legs are long and thin. 
So they feed on the tree tops. So the Giraffe must spread his front feet to 
They like the acacia trees best of all. eat from the ground. 


Giraffes can go a long time without a drink. | Me !S 2 Pretty odd fellow, isn’t he? 
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APRIL Phyllis I. Britcher 


Most of us have seen white rabbits. They are 
tame and make nice pets. There are also wild 
rabbits which are brown with white tails. They are 
usually smaller than white rabbits and are called 
Cottontails. Cottontails live in the fields. They eat 
herbs, tree bark, and vegetables when they can 
get into a garden without being caught. Mother 
Cottontail makes a fur-lined nest in the tall grass 
for her four babies. The babies grow quickly and 
within two or three weeks are running around 
alone. 


Construction 


Yellow—Background 
Green—Grass 
Brown or ; 
White ! Rabbit 


Orange—Carrots 
If a brown rabbit, make a white tail. 
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Mrs. Goose's 


Wrist-Watch 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by Author 


s WAS a day in early spring 
when Mrs. Goose saw a very nice 
wrist-watch in the window of Mr. 
Gobbler’s General Store. It was a 
good size, and had a neat red leather 
strap. The longer she looked at it 
the more she thought she ought to 
have it, so finally she went in and 
asked how much it was. 

“It’s very cheap, really,’ Mr. 
Gobbler said, ‘‘for such a fine thing.”’ 
And he told her the price. 

‘“‘Well,’’ said Mrs. Goose, gazing 
at it with first one black eye and then 
the other, “I think I’ll take it.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Goose. Shall I 
wrap it up for you?” 

“Oh, no. I’ll wear it.” 

Mr. Gobbler gulped and looked 
out of the window. He was very 
embarrassed, really he was. He 
didn’t see how Mrs. Goose was going 
to wear a wrist-watch when she 
didn’t have a wrist! 

But she settled that by lifting one 
big goosie foot. ‘Would you be so 
kind,” she asked, ‘‘as to strap it on 
for me?”’ 

“Indeed, I shall be very glad to,”’ 
he told her. And he fastened it 
firmly around her striped stocking, 
just above her big shoe. 

“Is it wound?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes. And set.”’ 

“Then, thank you,” she said, and 
gave him the money for it. She set 
off happily along Animaltown 
Avenue with her new ornament on. 

Very soon she met Mrs. Sheep. 

“Why, hello, Mrs. Goose. What’s 
that on your ankle?”’ 

“It’s my new wrist-watch, that’s 
what it is,’”” Mrs. Goose told her. 

‘“Humph, you’re just trying to 
fool me. I wouldn’t call it a wrist- 
watch when you wear it on your 
foot.” 

‘Well, you wouldn’t call it a foot- 
watch either, would you?” asked 
Mrs. Goose. 

“Yes, indeed,’”’ answered Mrs. 
Sheep, “‘that’s exactly what I would 
call it.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t, that’s what,” 
said Mrs. Goose, and plopped on. 

Just then she met Three-Ducks. 


The moment they saw her they 
began to laugh. 

“What is that thing just above 
your toe?”’ they asked her. 


On her tail 


“It’s a wrist-watch,” said Mrs. 
Goose, stiffly. 

“‘Way down there below the bot- 
tom of your skirt?’’ Three-Ducks 
asked her, laughing still harder. 

“That’s what it is,”” Mrs. Goose 
told them, ‘‘and you’d better stop 
laughing, too.”’ 

“Oh, you’re just spoofing us, Mrs. 
Goose,’”’ said Three-Ducks, and they 
went on. 

Along came Mr. Pig, with a 
basket full of onions, carrots, and 
what-not. When he saw Mrs. Goose 
he stopped short. 

““Excuse he told her, ‘‘but 
you have something sticking to your 
stocking. You don’t mind my telling 
you, I hope?” 

“TI don’t mind your telling me at 
all,”’” said Mrs. Goose. “And you 
won’t mind my telling you that I 
know it’s there. It’s a wrist-watch— 
that’s what it is.” 

Then it was Mr. Pig’s turn to 
laugh. He threw back his big head 
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and went ha-ha-ha, and the vegeta- 
bles in his basket rolled all around 
with the shaking he made. “‘That’s 
the best yet,’ he said, ‘‘a wrist- 
watch—worn just over the toe of 
your shoe. Well, I think you are just 
trying to play a joke on me today.” 

Mrs. Goose didn’t answer him at 
all. She just went along her way, and 
held her head high. Just as she 
reached Mrs. Squirrel’s little house, 
Mrs. Squirrel came out of her door. 

“Why, hello, Mrs. Goose,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Where are you going?” 

‘‘Home,”’ answered Mrs. Goose. 
“‘That’s where. Where are you 
going?” 

“To market,”’ said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“T’m in a great hurry.” 

Mrs. Squirrel hadn’t noticed {the 
watch, and Mrs. Goose was glad of 
that, indeed she was. She didn’t 
want to be laughed at again.” 


On her neck 


But suddenly Mrs. Squirrel called: 
“Oh, Mrs. Goose—”’ 

Mrs. Goose turned around. 

‘‘Your stocking has slipped down 
around your ankle. There’s a big 
bunch there. Really there is.” 

“It’s not a bunch—it’s a wrist- 
watch,”’ Mrs. Goose told her. 

‘“Now, Mrs. Goose! You shouldn’t 
wear a _ wrist-watch way down 
there.” 

‘“‘Why, where else would I wear 
it?”’ 

Mrs. Squirrel came closer and 
looked her over. ‘‘You don’t seem to 
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have very many good places for it,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Turn around.” 


Mrs. Goose turned around. 
“I think your tail would be a 


better place for it,’’ said Mrs. 
Squirrel. 
“All right. Put it there. My 


friends have been very foolish and 
bothersome, laughing at me. I’ll try 
it this way, and see what happens.”’ 

Very soon she heard steps coming 
after her. There was Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit. “I beg your pardon,’ he 
said, taking off his cap politely, 
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‘ “‘but may I ask what that is on your 
i tail? A beetle, or a button?” 
“It’s neither,’’ Mrs. Goose told 
’ him. She was very snappy about it, 
too. “It’s a wrist-watch. I hope I’ve <> 
e said that for the last time.”’ 
I make a suggestion? I do 
watch look see her watch. Yes, it was true—she place?’’ asked Mrs. Goose, looking 
couldn’t make out where the hands_ suspicious. 
1. a 7 than it does there at The were. She thought a minute, and Mr. Gobbler gulped. Then he 
_ : a then she plopped over to Mr. Gob- said quickly: ‘“‘Well, the first place 
™ Well, put it there,” Mrs. Goose bler’s General Store. that you put it.” 
of told him. , “Will you take this back?” she “Oh,” said Mrs. Goose. She turned 
* Mr. Pop-Rabbit fastened the asked him. around, to go out of the store, and 
watch around her throat. There, “Why, of course,” he told her, “if then suddenly she asked, quickly: 
that’s fine,”’ he said, laughing. ‘“Now What day is this? 
you wish it. What’s the matter: 
the joke is on you! Mr. Gobbler looked at his 
“I don’t know what you're talking Mr said. looking ‘Calendar. “Why, Friday, the thirty- 
ab said Mrs. G first of March,” he said. 
out,’’s s. Goose 
very put out. “Well, this one has 
She hadn’t gone very far when she peen just a big lot of bother to me 
Mr. Bad who was standing right there. ‘‘You 
met Mr. Badger. » he said. —that’s what. My friends call ita .: , 
h kl ” = just forgot to tear a leaf off. It’s the 
see you have a new necklace. foot watch and a tail watch and a a , ca 2. 
first of April—that’s what it is. 
Mrs. Goose was quite tired of neck watch—anything but a wrist- ‘hott Bel” wth Mie Cisne 
hat it was, by this time. watch—and they all laughed at me P 
di Then she began to laugh and laugh. 
It. “Now I understand why all my 
“Well, this must be a jest,” said Mr. Gobbler gave her the money friends kept talking about jokes, and 
Mr. Badger, “for how can you tell back. Then he said: ‘‘Do you know, fooling. Well, I played a joke on my 
what time it is with the watchin that I thought that perhaps it was a mis- own self—that’s what I did!” 
position?” take in the first place.”’ Then Mr. Gobbler and Mrs. Hen 
Mrs. Goose tried to look down and ‘“‘What do you mean—in the first laughed, too. 
April's Mistake 
led: By CLARA G. CORNELL 
es Some people think that April She thinks, of course, the flowers are real, 
Is mean as she can be, So gets her watering-pot, 
rist- Because she often spills her rain And sprinkles them to make them grow 
ldn’t On their spring finery. In their queer garden plot. 
lown 
aiiiat But they’re not fair to her at all, You wouldn’t call that being mean, 
For April is near-sighted; She’s doing what seems right; 
and 


When she sees flowered Easter hats So, if you have a flower hat 


She always is delighted. You’d best wear it at night. 
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Little Sister and Brownie Keepwatchee were hurled into the gutter. 


Brownie Keepwatchee 


Takes a Bicycle Ride 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


I. was April. The trees were 
beginning to put on their fluffy 
green dresses, and in every sunny 
corner of the woods small green 
buds were warming themselves in 
the sunshine, getting ready to open 
their faces to the soft spring rains. 

Brownie Keepwatchee sat on the 
topmost branch of his fir tree. He 
stretched this way and that way, 
warming first his back and then 
each little brown leg. He was just 
about to settle back and take a nap 
when Fairy Stepsoftly flew up to 
the fir tree and sat down beside him. 
He was wide-awake in a minute. 

she greeted him. ““What 
are the plans for today?” 

“I start my new job in a few 
minutes. Want to come with me?” 

“Of course. What is it this time?” 

“Well, I’ve been sitting here 
trying to figure out just what I'll 
do. I think—it’s about bicycle 
riding, you know,” he reminded her. 

“Oh, yes, I know. King Noz told 
me that you didn’t quite know how 
you were going about it. Why don’t 
we fly down to the village just below 
here and look things over. You 
might get an idea.” 

Brownie Keepwatchee looked over 
the tops of the trees, across the 
valley, and on to the side of the hill 
where nestled a small village. 

‘“‘All right,” he agreed suddenly. 
“*T’ll race you there!” 

Over the tops of the lacy green 
trees, over the rollicking brooklet 
and up the hill toward the village 
they flew. 

“I won!—Where are you?”’ for, 
jooking all around, Brownie Keep- 


watchee could not find his little 
friend anywhere. 

“What a slowpoke!”’ he thought 
as he settled down on the hour hand 
of the Town Clock for a moment’s 
rest. ‘‘Where can she be?”’ 


APRIL 
By Ciara G. CorNELL 


When April’s here it’s best to go 
Prepared for any weather, 

For April’s fond of mixing up 
The good and bad together. 


As sure as you leave the umbrella 
home 
The rain will make you run; 
But if you take it, like as not, 
You’ll see your friend, the sun. 


Though April teases you a lot 
You really shouldn’t mind, 
Because her showers make things 
grow, 
So flowers soon you'll find. 


Just then he heard a voice coming 
from the square below. It seemed to 
be calling his name. So, not waiting 
to hear it a second time, he flew 
quickly down to the street. There 
stood Fairy Stepsoftly, jumping 
excitedly up and down on the 
curbstone. 

“Look! Look over there!’’ she 
cried. “‘Do you see what’s hap- 
pening? You’ve just got to stop it, 
quickly!” 

Brownie Keepwatchee looked 
across the square. There were two 
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boys riding along the street on their 
bicycles, giving rides to their little 
sisters. Yes, indeed—one little sister 
was sitting across the handle-bars, 
in front of her brother, and the 
other one was trying to hang on 
behind. 

“But that looks like fun,’’ argued 
Brownie Keepwatchee. “I think 
try it myself.”’ 

No sooner said than done. Up he 
hopped on to the bicycle, in back 
of one of the riders. But he didn’t 
stay there long, oh, no! For just at 
that moment a big car came around 
the corner. The little boy didn’t see 
it at first, and when he did he made 
a quick turn and with a bumpety- 
bump Little Sister and Brownie 
Keepwatchee were hurled into the 
gutter. 

*‘What happened?” asked Brownie 
Keepwatchee in surprise, as he 
tried to rub his leg and his head and 
his elbow all at the same time. 
Fairy Stepsoftly, who had come 
over as quickly as she could, rubbed 
the spots he couldn’t reach. She 
just looked at him and said nothing. 
Brownie Keepwatchee looked rather 
shamefaced. 

“I. know what happened,” he 
admitted, ‘“‘and it was my fault, 
too.”’ 

“Well, it wasn’t exactly your 
fault this time,” his little friend 
comforted him. 

Brownie Keepwatchee jumped up 
quickly. ‘‘The little girl didn’t get 
hurt, did she?’’ 

“No, she didn’t. She was lucky, 
though, for she took quite a tumble.” 

“TI must hurry and get to work. 
I mustn’t let this happen again. 
I’m going to make lots and lots of 
signs, and—will you help me?” 

“Of course I will. I’d love to! Are 
you going to make up a verse to say 
in their ears, too?” asked Fairy 
Stepsoftly anxiously. 

“Yes. It’s right here in my head 
this minute. I’ll say it for you while 
we’re flying home. Hurry!”’ 

And so off over the fields to the 
forest they started, singing the little 
tune that was to keep many a little 
sister from getting hurt, and Brownie 
Keepwatchee hopes that it will keep 
you from riding on your brother’s 
bicycle, too. 


If your brother asks you 
His bicycle to ride, 

Saying ’twill be lots of fun 
Riding by his side, 

Say to him, “I’d rather 
Walk to school today, 

For I know that’s safer, 
And the wisest way.” 
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Bobby's Kite 


By BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


“I. am very glad to see you,” 
Bobby told her. “It has been lone- 
some without you all winter.”’ 

Just then Bobby noticed some- 
thing out across the meadow. It was 
flying high up above the tallest 
trees. It seemed to be a bird, but 
what a queer one! It did not fly 
along as other birds do. It flew up 
and around. 


The paper bag grew rounder and rounder 


‘We South Wind was blowing 
up across the meadow, and Bobby 
Rabbit, sitting in the doorway of 
his home at the foot of the big oak 
tree, sniffed it gladly. It seemed to 
whisper to him that the long, cold 
winter was over. The swelling buds 
of the tree and the early green of the 
meadow also promised spring. 

‘‘What a fine day this is!’’ thought 
Bobby to himself. 

Just then a voice from above him 
called: ‘‘Hello, Bobby!”’ 

Looking up he saw Merry Robin 
sitting upon a low branch. 

“Why, Merry Robin!” cried 
Bobby in surprise. ‘‘I thought that 
you were in the South!’’ 


“I came back yesterday, Bobby,”’ 
she said. 


‘‘What is that?” he asked. “‘Is it a 
new kind of bird?”’ 

“The children are flying a kite 
over in the garden,” laughed Merry 
Robin. “It is made of sticks and 
paper, and has a long string tied to 
it so that it won’t fly away.” 

For a long time Bobby thought 
about the kite that he had seen. 
The children had stopped playing 
and the kite could no longer be seen, 
and at last Bobby started for the 
garden to see if he could find it. 

Beside the garden, under the big 
cherry tree, was a long piece of 
string which perhaps had been tied 
to the kite. There was nothing else 
in sight except an old paper bag, 
although Bobby looked all around. 

“Oh, dear!’’ he said to himself. 
“I did want to see the kite.”’ 
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Suddenly he had an idea. It was 
such a funny idea that he laughed 
right out loud. Then picking up the 
bag and the string he sat down and 
began to blow into the bag. He blew 
and blew, and blew, and the paper 
bag grew rounder and rounder. When 
he had made it as round as he could, 
he tied the piece of string that he had 
found around the top. 


““Now I have a kite of my own,”’ 
he thought. “I will go over in the 
meadow and fly it. How surprised 
Benny and Bunny will be to see it.” 
Bobby Rabbit laughed again and 
started back, dragging his new kite 
after him. 


There was only a little breeze 
blowing about the meadow as Bobby 
climbed to the top of the hill and 
ran a little way. The kite did not fly 
up in the air at all, but just bumped 
along on the ground. Bobby ran 
faster, but the kite did not fly, 
although he tried again and again to 
make it go up in the air. 


“I wonder what is the matter 
with it,” he thought. ‘Perhaps 
Merry Robin could tell me.” 


Merry Robin was singing over on 
the other side of the meadow, and 
leaving his kite, Bobby hopped 
away to find her. 

“T think your kite needs a tail,”’ 
she said, when Bobby had finished 
telling his story. ‘‘Let’s go and look 
at it.” 

But when they reached the place 
where Bobby had left the kite they 
could not see it at all. They looked 
here and they looked there but the 
kite was nowhere to be found. 
Finally Merry Robin flew down to 
the brook. 


“Is this your kite?”’ she called. 

Bobby hurried down the hill, and 
there, in the edge of the brook, very 
flat and very wet, was an old paper 
bag. A piece of string was tied to the 
bag, and one end had caught on 
some weed stalks that stood beside 
the brook. Bobby took hold of the 
string and pulled out the kite. 

“TI think that it must have flown 
after all,’’ he said sadly. 

And up in the tree top the little 
breeze laughed and laughed. 


Just about this time each year 
When Arbor Day comes ’round, 

We take a shovel in our hand 
And dig into the ground. 


Arbor Day 


By VIVIAN G. GOULED 


We dig a hole that’s very deep, 
And plant a little tree,— 

Then later on, as years go by, 
It’s shade for you and me. 


It’s shade for you and me, and, too, 
It beautifies the land 

Of which we are so rightly proud 
Because it is so grand! 
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Tom let the coins fall through his fingers 


Treasure Chest 
A Story of Ancient Coins 


By FLORA C. RUE 


,= and Marjorie had come 
to visit Grandma and every day had 
been a perfect, sunshiny day—until 
today. 

They stood at the window watch- 
ing the rain spoil the great mounds 
of sand that were ready to be 
moulded into huts and villages, and 
the tiny bridges were being washed 
away by the heavy rain. 

*‘Rainy days are wonderful days,” 
said a voice right behind them. They 
turned, with surprise, to see Grand- 
ma smiling at them. ‘‘You have not 
explored the attic yet,’’ she said. 
‘“T’ve been saving that for a rainy 
day, and here’s the rainy day.”’ 

The children followed their grand- 
mother up to the attic and watched 
her take a big key out of her bag and 
open the attic door. 

‘“‘There,”’ she said, as they looked 
around at the shelves and trunks and 
boxes. ‘““‘You may open the trunks 
and peep in, you may even take the 
things out and look at them. Just 
one thing I ask you to do; when you 
are through playing, put everything 
away where you found it.’”’ Then 
Grandma went downstairs and left 
the children to their explorations. 

It was very quiet in the attic; the 
children could hear the patter of the 
rain on the roof, as they tiptoed 
about. Tom opened a big trunk. 
*‘Books,” he said, ‘‘old, old books.” 

“Here are clothes,” said Marjorie, 
opening another trunk, ‘“‘queer old 
clothes that look like the ones in the 


George Washington picture down- 
stairs.” 

‘‘Here are dishes in this box and 
here is an old music box; come and 
see,’’ said Marjorie. 

But Tom had found a strange 
looking carved chest on a shelf. It 
was about a foot long and nearly as 
high, with a rounded lid. It was not 
locked, so he lifted the lid and gave a 
shout that brought Marjorie to his 
side. “It’s money, lots of money, 
maybe it’s thousands of dollars. 
Perhaps Grandpa and Grandma do 
not know it is here. Come and we 
will take it downstairs and show 
them. Oh!” he said, ‘“‘it’s heavy but 
I—can—carry—tt.”’ 

Marjorie ran ahead _ shouting, 
“Grandma, we have found a real 
treasure chest with a million dollars 
in it. Tom is bringing it down to 
you.”’ 

Grandma hurried to the living- 
room where Tom was setting the 
heavy chest on the floor. She laughed 
as he opened the lid and showed her 
what he had found. 

Just then Grandpa came in, shak- 
ing the rain from his hat. ‘‘So you’ve 
found my chest of old coins, I see.”’ 


Pine-tree shilling 
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“It’s full of money; see,’’ andjTom 
let the coins fall through his fingers. 

“Yes, and it’s full of strange 
stories, too,” said Grandma. 

and Marjorie clasped{her 
hands tightly. “Stories! Will you 
tell them to us, Grandpa?” 

“Yes, of course he will, but come 
and have lunch first,’’ and Grandma 
led the way to the dining-room. 

‘“‘Now we are ready,” said Tom, 
as he and Marjorie settled down on 
the floor beside the chest. 

“‘Well, we might as well start as 
near the beginning as we can.” 
Grandpa lifted a round coin from 
the chest. It was about the size of a 
quarter and had a square hole in the 
center. ‘‘We will pretend that Iama 
Chinaman with a long black pigtail 
and narrow slanting eyes. I work for 
the Chinese government and make 
these coins. You are my son, Lee 
Wing, and you are my little daugh- 
ter, Blossom. I will show you how 
these coins are made from the little 
silver and gold ornaments that the 
Chinese people used to use as money. 
This silver coin was once a little 
silver ox and this bronze coin was 
once in the shape of a knife. This 
gold coin once looked like a tiny 
gold shirt before it was hammered 
flat, a square hole cut in the middle 
and this Chinese writing stamped on 
it to tell how much it is worth. I will 
put a string through these coins and 
give you each one to keep. Tom, if 
you were Lee Wing and lived several 
thousand years ago, you would run 
out and buy a fine new kite with 
your money. Blossom, I think, 
would hang hers about her neck for a 
necklace, like this.’”’ Grandpa slipped 
the string with the silver coins about 
Marjorie’s neck. ‘‘Merchants, trad- 
ing with each other, thought the 
Chinese money was a good kind of 
money because they could carry a 
lot of it on strings about their necks. 
History tells us that the Chinese 
were the first coin makers. 

“Here is a big bronze coin with 
two heads on one side and a ship on 
the other. Soon after the Chinese 
started to make coins, the Romans 
began to make them of bronze and 
copper. Many, many years later the 
English people made some copper 
money very much like the Roman 
money only much smaller.’”’ Grandpa 
held a piece of Roman money in his 
hand for the children to see. 

“It looks a little like our penny,”’ 
said Tom. 

“That’s right, our penny was once 
called a denarius by the Romans.” 

‘Look, Grandpa, here is a tiny 
silver piece. Is it money, too?” 
Marjorie took a small round coin, not 
more than half as big as a dime, out 


Chinese coin of the chest. 
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‘Yes, that is money and I know a 
funny story about it,’ laughed 
Grandpa. 

‘“‘Please tell it,’’ begged Tom. 


‘“‘Well, the Greeks liked beautiful 
things, so they wanted their money 
to be beautiful, too. They carved 
trees and flowers on their coins and 
made them all sizes and shapes. 
Some people carried the tiny ones 
in their mouth. Once a man had a 
mouth full of money and some one 
scared him and he swallowed all his 
money.” 

said Marjorie, ‘‘what did 
he do then?”’ 

“Well,” laughed Grandpa, “I 
don’t know; it happened so many 
hundreds of years ago. I don’t 
remember.” 


‘‘Here is a piece of money that 
has the picture of a pine tree on it.”’ 
Tom picked a silver piece out of the 
chest. ‘‘Is there a story about it?’’ 


“Well, that is not as old as the 
Chinese and Roman coins; it was 


If you will listen, 

I'll tell you how 
To understand 

A little Bow-Wow. 


When my nose is warm, 

And my tongue seems thick, 
You will know 

That I am sick. 


And if a shoe 
I sometimes find, 
I say to myself, 
‘That shoe is mine.”’ 


For there’s something about 
A nice old shoe 

That makes a puppy 
Want to chew. 


When I’m hungry 
I beg for a bone, 

And I promise the butcher 
To trot right home. 


Then I hide my bone 
Beneath a tree, 

And in the morning 
My bone’s waiting for me. 


Verse: 

2 and 3 Needed understanding 
4 Needed understanding 
5 Keeping a promise 
6 Saving for another day 


made right here in our own country,”’ 
said Grandpa. ‘“‘The people who 
came over here to settle did not use 
money at first. They traded the 
things they did not need for some- 
thing they did need. After awhile 
they found money useful so they 
made these pine tree shillings.” 

“A shilling is 24144 cents,” said 
Tom; “‘they use them in England.”’ 

“Yes, they copied the shilling 
from England, for a great many of 
the settlers had come from England. 
How would you like to have a 
pocketful of these little coins?”’’ 
Grandpa lifted several large silver 
coins from the chest. 

“Those are silver dollars; I have 
seen those before,’’ said Tom. 

“Yes, but there are not many in 
circulation now. People do not like 
to carry such heavy money around 
in their pockets. The first silver dol- 
lar was made in Germany by a man 
who owned a big silver mine. The 
mine was in a valley called St. 
Joachin’s thal. Thal meant dale or 


Puppy 


By MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 
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valley so they called the big silver 
money a thaler. These thalers were 
carried in men’s pockets and traded 
by merchants who went to Den- 
mark and Sweden. In Sweden they 
were called dalers. Some of these 
coins found their way to England 
and were called dollars. That is how 
the dollar got its name.” 

“Here is a two-cent piece, Grand- 
pa; we do not use it now.’’ Marjorie 
picked a large copper piece from the 
chest; it was larger than a penny. 

“Yes, when your Grandma and I 
were children we carried a large 
one-cent piece, like this, and a big 
two-cent piece and a tiny silver 
three-cent piece in our pockets. Our 
dime was quite different and there 
was a little silver half-dime coined. 
The United States Government does 
not make them any more. The half- 
dime was changed to our nickel. 

“‘Now look out of the window,”’ 
said Grandpa, as he closed the lid of 
the chest. ‘““The sun is shining and 
you may run out to play.”’ 
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The Poetry Corner 


SPRINGTIME 


By BerTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


Sweet Spring came floating from the 
sky 

A-humming her soft lullaby, 

While Winter, tired and all alone, 

Sat resting on the Seasons’ throne. 


SPRING: 
‘“‘Now, please, dear Winter, run 
along! 
I’ve brought my birds with happy 
song, 


Warm wind, and grass, leaves, 
blossoms, too— 
So hurry on, I’ve work to do.”’ 


WINTER: 
““My goodness! What’s this dreadful 
news? 
I’ve one more storm I planned to 
use. 


I told my ice and wind and snow 
We'd play a game before we go.”’ 


SPRING: 

‘“‘Oh, dearie me, you’ll make me late, 
Though I suppose that I can wait, 
But let your storm be quick and 

kind 
On April first, if you don’t mind.” 


The snow, wind, ice, that April day 

Whirled wildly in their merry play. 

Next morning Spring danced here 
and there 

With loveliness for everywhere! 


APRIL’S VISIT 


By BerTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


Dear April came to stay a month— 
Her luggage stood in piles— 

Her dress was yellow, pink, and blue, 
Her face was wreathed with smiles. 


But on the second day she changed! 
Her dress was dark and gray, 
And trimmed with little flakes of 
snow— 
Her smiles had stopped their play. 


The third day, though, her dress was 
bright, 
And bird-songs filled the air, 
As she hung blossoms on the trees 
And bushes everywhere. 


Next day her dress was wet and sad 
With frozen tears of rain, 

But soon the gentle sunshine came 
And all was gay again. 


For thirty days her dresses changed 
Her trunks held many more— 

Then suddenly she packed and left, 
For May danced through the door! 


APRIL FOOL 


By Iva RIEBEL JuDy 


On April first, we like to play 
Our funny tricks on folks; 
We plan and scheme all kinds of 
ways 
To fool them with our jokes. 


And when we do, we laugh and say 
Real quickly, ‘‘April Fool’’; 

We think that this is so much fun 
Especially at school. 


But when you’re fooled in France, 
they say 
You are an “April Fish’’; 
Or if in India, ‘‘Huli Fool,”’ 
Which sounds like gibberish. 


In Scotland, there’s a silly bird 
Too foolish to make its nest; 
So there you’re called an ‘April 
Gowk.”’ 
Which name do you like best? 


LITTLE CROCUS 
By Vivian G. GouLED 


The crocus has 
A tiny bloom. 
It hardly takes up 
Any room. 


But though it’s small, 
It brings us cheer: 
The news that Spring 

Again is here! 


APRIL 
By Vivian G. GouLED 


April is a cleaning month. 
It showers and it scours 
All the trees and gardens 
That are ready for their flowers. 


It washes all the housetops, 
And washes off the ground. 

April is the cleanest month 
Of all the year around! 


SIGNS OF SPRING 
By Vivian G. GouLED 


The jump ropes, 
The circus, 

The robins, 

The showers 
Are signs of 
The Springtime 
That brings us 
The flowers. 
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SPRING RAIN 
By D. BaTEs 


Silver rain-drops—April rain, 
Helping plants to grow again. 

See the rain fall on the land! 
Watch the buds as they expand! 


Silver rain-drops—April rain, 
Slanting on the window pane; 
Nicest rain I’ve ever seen, 
For the grass is growing green! 


APRIL WASH DAYS 


By Norman C. SCHLICHTER 


April days are wash days 
For fairies everywhere. 

In the rain they wash things 
And hang them in the air. 


They wear the cutest slickers 

Of oak leaves pinned with thorns, 
And gently scrub, and gayly, 

On rainy April morns. 


They scrub and rub with laughter, 
They call their washing play. 

The warm winds do their ironing 
When passing by their way. 


APRIL WASHES 
EVERYTHING 


By ADELAIDE PARKER 


April launders cherry buds 
Rinsing well with silver suds. 


Then she looks the flowers over; 
Freshens up the grass and clover. 


Next she scrubs and blues the sky, 
Hangs up laundered clouds to dry. 


April washes everything 
For the coming of the Spring! 


SPRING 
By Vivian G. GouLED 


The Spring does many, many things 
To make me like it so; 

It sends the wintry winds away 
And starts the grass to grow. 


It brings the robin and the wren 
To hop about my lawn, 

With cheery, sunny, warmer skies 
To greet me at the dawn. 


The showers that it brings sometimes 
I always welcome, too, 

Because I know each little drop 
Has so much good to do. 


It brings the flowers and the leaves 
To decorate each tree. 
I’m glad that Spring comes every 
year 
To visit you and me! 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
paid. . . The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in June issue. Your solution must 
be received not later than March 25th. 

This month the problem selected is— 


Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 


What Would You Do with the Child Who Does Not Heed? 


I have a five-year-old child in my Kindergarten who _ before the instruction makes any impression. Even after 
does not have defective hearing, but never pays atten- the instruction registers she will turn and ask a question, 
tion the first time instruction is given. Everything I so you will find it necessary to repeat even another 
tell the group of children to do I find it necessary to time. She is not a stupid child, but demands so much 
repeat two or three times, and usually add her name __ time and attention from the teacher. 


—AGNES MILLER 


The Prize Award in the February 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The award for the problem: ‘‘What Would You Do with the Child Who Hums?”’ presented by 
Mrs. Burt Gustafson, has been awarded to Mrs. M. L. Taylor. Her solution follows: 


Having been a kindergarten teacher and now the When a problem arises, if one would seek the cause 
mother of two lively little boys, the problem of the first, a solution sometimes presents itself. The child 
“humming” little seven-year-old interested me very hums only in the evening in all probability, because 
much. (Continued on page 58) 


Here’s a book that saves you time 
in preparing lessons 


492 pages showing 629 examples of what children like to do 
plus 855 drawings, diagrams, and instructions direct from the 
classrooms of teachers who get successful results. 


Graded work in each of the 16 big chapters puts the work 
within reach of every class from beginners to upper grades. All 
the projects and plans, all lessons and instructions, all illustra- 
tions and diagrams help you to one big objective—better and 
easier work. 


388 illustrated instruction pages show you how to draw, 
model, design, make posters, make toys, etc. You find helps 
for using water colors, pencils, pens, crayons, clay, paper, cloth, 
puppets. 


Send Now-see This Big Book 
After 10 days you decide 


¢ Send this FREE Trial Coupon 
16 Chapters packed with help 


| | 
icati | SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 

1. Objects, Trees, The Application 414 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
2. Drawing — Birds, Animals, 10. Lettering and Booklet Making | Send THE ART ——— on 10 pr a 92.00 | 

11. Holiday Projects —lI'll send $1.00 down payment an agree to pay 00 a 
3 a. gl CubDeser Werk 12. Toys and Woodwork | month for 4 months or return the book carefully wrapped. | 

. Torn - 
5. Illustration and Blackboard 14. Home an arden 

6. Modeling and Pottery 16. Picture Study and Nature City or 
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that is the only period of his day when he is excluded 
from your family group. He wants the same attention 
and consideration shown him during the day; he wants 
to belong to the “‘group,’”’ thus by humming he gains 


his end—attention. 


Why not include him in your “reading circle” by 
giving him books to read. Your local librarian would 
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gladly help select a few suitable to his age level. Or, 
perhaps, if it were possible, take the child to the library. 
If you do not have a library, select a few books from 
your local variety or ten-cent store. There are also 
many attractive activity books which include making 
things and coloring and drawing. But by all means 
include him in the family group. 


—Mrs. L. M. Taytor 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Analysis Helps 


Years ago, my eighth grade 
teacher taught me to analyze arith- 
metic problems. At the time I did 
not appreciate it much because it 
was so much extra work, but as the 
years pass I have found myself 
going back to this form when I have 
become confused and it always helps. 


He taught us this form: 


If 7 cows cost $210, then 1 cow 
will cost 1/7 of $210 or $30; and 5 
cows will cost 5 x $30 or $150, or 


If $210 will buy 7 cows, then $1 
will buy 1/210 of 7 cows or 7/210 
cows. And $150 will buy 150 x 7/210 
cows or 5 cows. 


If 34 of a ton of coal costs $6, then 
14 of a ton of coal will cost 1/3 of $6 
or $2; and 4/4 or 1 ton of coal will 
cost 4 x $2 or $8. 714 tons of coal will 
cost 714 x $8 or $58. 


We were taught to look first for 
what was wanted in the answer and 
put that on the right-hand side of 
the quotient and then put the other 
on the left. “Find the value of 
he used to say, “whether it’s 
1 cow or $1 and when you know 1 
you can find any number by simple 
multiplication.”” The method, al- 
though a little longer than some, is 
so clear and so definite that I have 
continued to use it year after year 
with mighty fine results. 

—FLORENCE GUNN 


Seat-Work or Desk Work 


A Few years ago most primary 
school educators were worried over 
the seat-work problem. A lot of the 
old material was being discarded but 
not enough new was being produced 
to take its place. 


For those who are still worrying 
the following suggestions may help. 
I find that a few kinds of material 
that can be used in several different 
ways is most satisfactory. I prepare 
several sizes of cardboard circles, 
squares, triangles and other geo- 
metric forms, also patterns of toys, 


animals, children, fruit, vegetables, 
furniture, etc.,—as many of each 
as there are pupils. These serve for 
some years. 

The blackboard dictation may 
read: 


Draw a dog and a cow. 

Make the cow look at the dog. 

The dog is brown and white. 

Make the cow one color. 

Put trees, grass and sky in the 
picture. 


The children are so much better 
satisfied with their completed pic- 
tures than when they try to draw 
free-hand animals that are un- 
recognizable. Simple, free-hand 
backgrounds may be dictated for 
animal or child patterns. 

Nellie Weskamp in the September 
issue of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD has 
given great joy to my pupils in her 
circle-pictures. They find picture 
making so satisfactory when, by 
adding a spout and a handle to a 
circle, they produce a good teapot, 
etc. 

In the silent reading dictation of 
these pictures made from geometric 
forms we can use words that denote 
color, number, size and position. 

Plasteline can be used in so many 
ways for free or directed seat-work. 
When molded into a fine rope, words 
and numerals are easily formed. 

Large colored pegs for number 
groups, border designs, scenes, etc., 
are always a pleasure to the children. 

The type of seat-work that 
requires endless hours of outside 
work for the teacher should not be 
considered. A workbook for the basic 
reading system is very valuable. 

—MAsBeE FRANCES CRESSY 


Teaching Colors to the 
First Grade 


Take a large sheet from a 
sample wall paper book and, at 
regular intervals, make three hor- 
izontal folds in it two inches in 
depth. At the base of these folds, 
print the names of each of the nine 


most important colors, using three 
colors to a fold. Into these folds, 
above the proper name, slip a piece 
of paper which corresponds in color 
to the word below it. Let the chil- 
dren study the chart for a few 
moments, then remove the slips of 
paper and distribute them among 
the class. Then ask if someone has a 
letter for ‘“‘Mr. Brown.”’ The child 
having the brown slip of paper 
would come and endeavor to place the 
paper in the slot marked ‘‘Brown.”’ 
If he does it correctly, he may call 
for a letter; if not, he may choose 
someone who thinks he can. By 
playing this game for a short while 
each day, the children can soon 
recognize both the color itself and 
the word which tells its proper 
name. 
‘WiLmMA SYMNS 


April Showers 


is said about April 
Showers—so much so that the 
children in Grades 1-2 suggested 
we find out just how many sunny 
and how many rainy days there 
were in April. 

We all made an individual calen- 
dar at the beginning of the month 
and at the close of each day, if it 
were sunny, the children drew a 
bright sun in the space designated. 
If, on the other hand, it rained, a 
bright colored umbrella was sub- 
stituted. Thechildren became weather 
conscious, and were given extra 
worth-while seat-work because of 
this activity. 

CAROLYN TOWLE 


Demonstration of Toys 


Many toys received as gifts at 
Christmas have a definite purpose in 
stimulating a child’s imagination 


and creative sense. In order that a 
child receive the full benefit of such 
gifts it is sometimes wise to en- 
courage him in their use. One way 
of doing this is to have a number of 


(Continued on page 61) 
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JUNIOR ARTS 


and 


ACTIVITIES 


Hold your pupils’ interest and enthusiasm at all 
times.—You can do so with the help of JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. Each month the issue is 
filled to the brim with new ideas, practical project 
material, information—everything to help you plan 
a course of study that is interesting to both you and 
your pupils. 


No wonder JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is the 


fastest growing elementary teacher’s magazine in the 
country today! 


Prove this to your own satisfaction.—Send in your 
order now for a five months’ trial subscription. Do 
not miss a single issue. 


Is your class studying SOUTH 
AMERICA? Each month, 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIV- 
ITIES presents a complete 
unit of work on a different 
South American republic. You 
cannot afford to be without 
these interesting outlines and 
projects. Send for your first 
copy today. 


postage.) 


Name __ 
Address 


City___ 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The biggest help 


teachers have ever 


PENNSYLVANIA 


] COMPLETE UNIT 


eeein correlating health, 
safety, music, art with social 
studies, arithmetic, geography, 
language. The children love to 
work these projects. One issue 
of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIV- 
ITIES will prove this to you! 
Watch your classes develop new 
alertness and eagerness when 
they have these projects to carry 
out. Do not deprive the boys and 
girls of this wonderful material 
—once used, JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES’ projects will 


never be absent from your plans. 


Please send me a trial subscription for 5 months starting with the 
February issue. I enclose $1.00. (25c¢ additional for Canadian 


State 


A.C.-4-41 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 58) 


children bring to school their erector 
sets, model construction kits, easels 
and water colors, costumed dolls 
and other instructive gifts for display 
and demonstration before the rest of 
the class. 

By renewing interest in this way, 
toys are not apt to be so quickly 
discarded after Christmas, and the 
child will be more likely to benefit 
through using them. 

D. K. KIBBE 


School Work in Show Windows 


THERE are certaini, many ben- 
efits to be derived i:om_ school 
exhibits. 


These exhibits are usually on 
display in the school building. Many 
parents still do not visit the schools, 
but everybody goes down-town. This 
observed fact led us in our building 
to place exhibits in store windows. 
If the exhibit is interesting, perhaps 
unique, the merchant is happy to 
use it. Art work of kindergarten and 
primary grades is most attractive. 

The down-town windows are seen 
by everyone, children of all schools, 
adults who are directly interested in 
schools and perhaps, best of all, 
those citizens who are only in- 


directly concerned with the schools. 

Taking the work out of its natural 
setting and placing it with pots and 
pans or boots and shoes—an un- 
usual setting—tends to give the 
exhibits some distinction. 


—BERTHA G. RAMES 


Things Which Should Have a 
Permanent Place in a Primary 
Room 


Tue following things should 
have a permanent place in a primary 
room as they not only are important 
aids in the grade work, but will help 
the children build up a reading 
vocabulary through constant vis- 
ualization: 


A chart or special place on the black- 
board on which is printed the 
name of the school, the town, city 
and state. 


Printed labels on various objects, as 
chair, table, window, door, clock 
and other prominent furniture or 
furnishings. 

A Color Chart with the colors and 
their names plainly designated. 
A Number Chart with the numbers 

from 0 to 100 on it. 

A set of printed ‘Health Rules.”’ 

A Fruit Chart. 
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A “People’’ Chart. 
A Vegetable Chart. 
An Animal Chart. 


The Alphabet in capital and small 
script letters. 


The monthly Calendar. 


Cards containing the names of the 
Days of the Week. 


Direction Cards (In, Out, Up, Down, 
Left, Right). 


A space on the board for the ‘‘Daily 
News Bulletin.”’ 


MavupbeE M. GRANT 


Drawing Trees for the 
Sand Table 


WHuen we were studying Hol- 
land we wanted to make a “‘picture’”’ 
on our sand table. We had planted 
grass seed before, but what to do for 
trees we did not know. 


Finally we planted bean seeds. 
These grew so quickly that we soon 
had a very fine crop of ‘‘trees”’ in 
our picturization of Holland. 

In such a project it is also a fine 
idea to use small yellow marbles to 
represent cheese balls. This saves 
making balls of clay and coloring 
them and is just as effective. 

-HELEN D. PATON 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with tts 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


FACIE PRA 


USA Sti EAGLE ALPHA 245 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
NEW YORK 


> A 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 


regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 


= 
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Books in Review 


“HeELLo, Jupy!” by Charlotte 
Becker. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $0.75. 


Charlotte Becker’s small children 
are real and lively and joyous, and 
in “Hello, Judy!” they are portrayed 
doing the things you would naturally 
expect three lively youngsters to 
do. Every page printed in colors 
with text in large type. 


BiuE Jeans, by Lorraine and 
Jerrold Beim; illustrated by I. B. 
Hazelton. Published by Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $2.00. 


Ten-year-old Dale Scott spent the 
summer on his uncle’s dairy farm. 
It was hard going at first, for Dale’s 
cousin was strong and husky and 
inclined to look down on him. But 
a summer of outdoor chores and 
hearty farm meals took Dale right 
out of the weakling class and gave 
him a chance to show his uncle’s 
family what he could do to help 
them with his brains as well as his 
muscles. 

Here, in the midst of the fun and 
work on a small dairy farm, there is 
not only swift-moving narrative; 


there is the dynamic story of a boy’s 
development. 


THREE FROM GREENWAYS, by Alice 
Dalgliesh; preface by May Lam- 
berton Becker; illustrated by Ger- 
trude Howe. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


“They can’t bomb Greenways,”’ 
said Timothy, “because Greenways 
is the nicest house in the world.” 
But, alas, it was bombed and then 
the three children were sent to 
America. This book tells, very 
simply, the story that all American 
children should know, of the coming 
to America of British children. 

Each child who owns the book 
will be helping other children who 
have had to leave their homes, for 
all profits and royalties are divided 
between two war-relief agencies. 


Peccy PLANTs A TREE, by Rose 
Flynn; tllustrated by Gertrude 
Howe. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


A delightful story of a little girl 
who goes to the country to live, and 
for the first time learns much useful 
information about the most common 
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trees, through the son of a tree 
surgeon. Charming illustrations and 
glossary of leaves make this a book 
which should be in every schoolroom. 


FATAPOUFS AND ‘THINIFERS, by 
Andre Maurois, translated by 
Rosemary Benet; illustrated by 
Jean Bruller. Published by Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc. $2.00. 
The Fatapoufs—the fat people, 
and the Thinifers—the thin people, 
each in their particular environment; 
the former, the round, jolly folks 
who spend their time eating and 
resting, and the Thinifers who lead 
a strenuous life of work with no 
play. The combination makes a 
ludicrous story all children will love. 


J 


GET ACQUAINTED 


Offer 


Teach instruc- 
tive, practical 
leathercraft. 
Fascinates stu- 
dents. Three 
complete kits 
—hillfold, key- 
case, Coin purse 
—an 89c value 
—only 59c 
postpaid. No 
tools needed. 


HORTONCRAFT 


as lightly as SAadow falls on 


paper 


something for primary teachers 
to wonder about in pencils___ 


@ DIXON® SAadow +305 ® 


only Dixon makes such pencils 


SCHOOL BUREAU-—PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


{ 
oF 
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CF 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Headquarters for the 


Milton Bradley Products in 
Philadelphia and the Metropolitan Area 


PHILADELPHIA EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


1307 Sansom St., 4th floor 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wedding 


Write for Samples Visiti 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
™ dren’s demonstration school and 
am observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
que eee vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
I ag , also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 


EONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 112-D EVANSTON, ILL. 


PERRY 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


Three-year course preparing high school grad- 

uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 
course for training children in the home. Limited 
enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 

100 hand-engraved $10.00 

two sets of 


Engraved 


A. Ott Engraving Co., 


th 


‘Year 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 
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PorRTs OF THE Past, by Grace 
Norton Rose; illustrated by Jack 
Manley Rose. Published by Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $2.00. 


Tales of old New England ports— 
nine different ports at nine different 
epochs in history, based on fact and 
tales of the author’s early childhood. 
Mrs. Rose recalls herself, as a small 
child, sitting on a pickle keg, just 
out of sight, listening to the tales 
of the whaling captains, as they 
related their exciting experiences. 
There is a “tang” of salt water 
throughout the book which appeals 
to all lovers of old New England 
ports. The charming illustrations 
in line lend an atmosphere of true 
environment. 


THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER, 
by Elsie Bindrum. Published by 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Com- 
pany. $1.00. 


One fine morning the ant and 
the grasshopper sail away to the 
city in a boat made of ‘a very 
flat slat, a lollipop stick, and 
a square of cardboard for the 
sail.” They drift gayly down the 
stream, encountering one adventure 
after another, until they finally 
reach the city, only to find ‘‘there’s 
no place for anything little.’”’ The 
delightful pictures, reproduced in 
deep green halftones, high lighted 
on pale green paper, follow every 
step of the text in the way small 
children enjoy. And the text sails 
along as lightly as the little boat in a 
spring breeze. 


CLARA Barton, by Mildred Mastin 
Pace; illustrated by Robert Ball. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


A timely and dramatic story of a 
woman whose desire to alleviate 
suffering led to the founding of the 
American Red Cross in 1881. Start- 
ing with the birth of Clara Barton 
on Christmas day of 1821, through 
her girlhood and to a ripe woman- 
hood of ninety years, always ‘‘follow- 
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ing the cannon”’ and bringing cheer 
and healing to war-torn sufferers, 
this story of Clara Barton is related 
in a most appealing manner. The 
pencil drawings portray the Civil 
War spirit, while the sketches of 
Miss Barton truly personify this 
great woman. 


APRIL 


By Iva RIEBEL JupDy 


In April, there have been some things 
Which happened long ago; 

And these are just the very ones 
Each girl and boy should know. 


On April eighteenth, Paul Revere, 
In seventeen seventy-five, 

Made himself known to everyone 
By his long and famous ride. 


Then April thirtieth, in New York, 
In seventeen eighty-nine, 

They inaugurated Washington 
First president in line. 


First ‘Pony Express,”’ on April third, 
In eighteen sixty went 

From Sacramento, east; and one 
From St. Josephs, west, was sent. 


And in this month were born some 
men 
Of presidential fame; 
Buchanan, Jefferson and Grant 
And James Monroe by name. 


Daniel Defoe was born this month, 
By ‘‘Robinson Crusoe” known; 
And, Hans Christian Andersen who 

wrote 
The fairy tales you own. 


Marconi, too, inventor of 
The wireless telegraph; 
And Wilbur Wright—first flying 
man— 
Who made the people laugh. 


Salvation Army’s founder—Booth— 
Was born to help mankind; 

These are a few important things. 
What others can you find? 
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